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WE MOVE FORWARD... 


THE National Assembly of Student Christian Asso- 
cations was obviously not sufficient unto itself. It re- 
juires completion—on the campus, in sectional confer- 
ences, in the whole program of the Student Christian 
Movement. The whole pressure of the Assembly was 
forward. It did not simply give a snapshot of the 
world as of January 1, 1938, enlarged for better per- 
spective. Everything pointed toward action, program 
lor the days ahead. 

The many reports and reviews of the Assembly also 
will be significant chiefly for their forward thrust. 
Many will say it was a thrilling experience. It was, 
and much more. Some, especially leaders, may report 
less thril] and more criticism of the “process.” But it 
would combine blindness and falsehood to stop there. 
The large and excellent array of program materials 
and suggestions from laboratories and commissions will 
be significant only as used. In the conference the re- 
markable ecumenical experience of the crowning com- 
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munion service acquired new outreaches of meaning, 
and the familiar words “in remembrance of me” 
pointed not only backward but forward and inward. 


The Assembly became an occasion for the Student 
Association Movement to take stock of itself and the 
path ahead. We will find in it reason for encourage- 
ment, for concern, and for effort more sharply focused 
and more earnestly pursued. 


The impressive attendance figures of 1,350 delegates 
from 327 colleges in 42 states may lead us to forget 
that there were as many local Associations unrepre- 
sented as present. Of course a national gathering is 
necessarily expensive, and an officially representative 
body stimulates individual initiative less than an open 
invitation, so that perfect attendance is not to be ex- 
pected. But it is clear that there are many local units 
in the Movement too weak to make effective use of 
such resources as the Assembly. What can the strong 
do to help the weak? 


Discussion revealed there was less background than 
some had expected. In part this resulted from the 
sending of potential leaders from local groups, rather 
than experienced seniors. Such delegates may have 
brought less to the Assembly, but what they took away 
will live longer. In part the meagerness of background 
was an encouraging evidence that the Assembly was 
truly representative of the rank and file of the Move- 
ment. They were cautiously radical. They wanted to 
be thorough and whole-hearted in the application of 
Christian tests to proposals for action, but they felt un- 
prepared for specific commitments. The Assembly is 
a wholesome reminder that program materials and sug- 
gestions must be prepared for a generation with less 
background in religion and more potential interest in 
the full implications of the Christian way of life than 
has been true for at least a decade. If our fellowship 
is to be a movement, it must move by the pulling power 
of this opportunity. 

There is a movement now, and the Assembly dem- 
onstrates it. 


AFTER THE ASSEMBLY .; - + 


THE National Student Assembly is the kind of gath- 
ering whose ultimate outcome cannot be fully seen thus 
early. Neither Assembly sessions nor printed report can 
determine the ultimate outcome. For who can know 
where the spirit of God will enter the situation and 
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take hold with compelling force of a person or a group 
to bring about great things? Who can know what new 
insights and emphases will possess student Christian 
work? Or who can know what directions the organi- 
zational development of the Movement may take? 
Thank God for a Movement which is alive and capable 
of unpredictable developments! We may not predict 
but we may expect—that not only the delegates but 
local groups and the whole intercollegiate Movement 
will have a clearer conception of the Christian task, 
many ideas for program action, and spiritual impetus 
for carrying through. 

There is need for a clear conception of the place and 
task of a student Christian group. The dominant cur- 
rent in American higher education since the war has 
been in the direction of secularization. Academic 
standardization; inflation of athletics, and excessively 
humanistic tendencies in advancing educational theory 

all these have combined with rapidly increasing en- 
rollment to speed this secularizing of education. Many 
individual Christians and Christian groups have become 
insecure, not only in their status but also in their inter- 
nal assurance as to their exact functions in the educa- 
tional community. ‘Today both students and college 
authorities need and seek clearer light on the function- 
ing of religion in the modern college. We confidently 
expect that the Assembly has provided fertile sugges- 
tions to this end and that the discussions stimulated by 
the Assembly between student, faculty and administra- 
tion groups will lead out to new purposes in Christian 
cooperation. 


CONVICTION FIRST « + + 


LACK of ideas with respect to program is a chief con- 
scious sin of local Christian Associations. But any 
delegate at the Assembly with open eyes, ears, and 
mind will have been overwhelmed with suggestions. 
The problem is to get the Assembly translated into 
action. There will be reports, oral and written, by the 
hundreds and thousands. Appalling, isn’t it? Yet the 
occasion of each report is an opportunity to lift a per- 
son or group to higher levels of insight, consecration, 
and effort. There will be discussions in settings which 
vary from classrooms and blackboards to cabin fire- 
sides. Perhaps there will be a new growth of inter- 
campus fellowship, with groups and individuals ex- 
changing visits to discuss some more. Many will speak 
cynically about “fruitless discussion,” yet every conver- 
sation in small or larger group is an opportunity for 
the expansion of mind and spirit and for action to be 
planned and begun. Whether the Assembly will be car- 
ried on into action depends upon persons of conviction 
and courage. If there is enough conviction there will 
be courage. “Perfect love casteth out fear.” 

Such persons of conviction and courage (shall we 
say “faith” ?) will be found not only among Assembly 
delegates, but among many other readers of this maga- 
zine and their friends. All may use the fact and work 
of the Assembly none the less. The clarification which 
is given to the task and legitimate place of the Christian 
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group on the campus will help many a student in talk. 
ing with his college president, and many a president in 
talking with his students. The discussions before dur- 
ing and after the Assembly will help many an Associa- 
tion to reorganize its program on the basis of life in- 
stead of the elongated grave known as a rut. Many 
an individual or group will come to a clearer under- 
standing of what it means to be a Christian, and how 
to help others to the great insights of the Christian 
faith. But who will know how many shall have looked 
with new and clearer eyes upon that fascinating and 
yet dangerous pathway of the Christian pilgrims, how 
many shall have wavered and chosen the main-travelled 
roadway instead, how many shall have chosen to say 
“Lord, here am I, send me.” 


The ultimate outcome of the Assembly depends 
altogether upon forces which we know but do not 
understand. Who can know what use the Spirit of God 
will make of this occasion—what reason, what idea, 
what program, what emphasis, what organization will 
be lifted up to new power and significance? Yes, the 
ultimate outcome of the Assembly depends upon where 
the Spirit of God takes hold. 


Let us pray! 


MISREPRESENTATION . .« - 


THAT forceful moving picture, “The Birth of a Na- 
tion,” is being shown in many educational centers as 
one film in a series illustrating the development of the 
movies. Frequently discussion of the technical aspects 
of filming accompanies the showing. Thomas Dixon, 
author of The Clansman, novel on which the picture 
was based, has spoken at least once in connection with 
the film. 


While “The Birth of a Nation” is good photography, 
the picture of the reconstruction period which it pre- 
sents is both false and vicious. The story is deeply 
rooted in prejudices against Negroes and misrepresents 
the role of the Negro in the South in the post-Civil War 
period. 


Are there plans for the showing of this picture on 
your campus or in the college community? If so, the 
following steps are recommended to Christian students: 
(1) Call attention to the misrepresentations in this pic- 
ture and ask that some other film be used instead. 
(2) If this effort is unsuccessful, consult with other 
interested individuals and groups and plan steps to pre- 
vent the showing of this film. 


There may be great value in using certain films in a 
study of the history of moving pictures, but Christian 
student groups should make well-planned efforts to as- 
sure that social implications as well as technical aspects 
are studied. 

Bg 8 S& 


We die, but you who live must 
Do a harder thing than dying is, 
For you must think— 
And ghosts shall drive you on. 
Herman Hagedorn: “The Unkown Soldier” 
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Why American Students Are Concerned 


“OUR century has its sad features. But there is one 
feature in its history which is not sad. That is the 
gathering tide of Christian union,” wrote Professor 
Ernest Barker recently in the London Times. Similarly 
we may say, amidst the almost unrelieved horror and 
tragedy of the Far Eastern conflict, there is one shaft 
of brilliant and redemptive light—the unsundered fel- 
lowship of Chinese and Japanese Christians within the 
Christian World Community. There could be no finer 
illustration of that fellowship than the two accompany- 
ing articles. 


What are the meanings of these two statements for 
American students? Let me suggest four: 


1. That we study the Far Eastern situation—its background, 
its immediate causes, its issues, and its probable outcome and 
‘onsequences—with the same insight, determined honesty and 
dispassionate fairness which mark these statements. 

2. That we scrutinize the action of the United States in the 
Far East—our involvement in the roots of the conflict, our re- 
sponsibility, our treaty and moral obligations, our present policy 
—with rigorous and merciless self-examination. 


3. That we study afresh and with deeper appreciation the 
faith and vision which actually are holding Christians of the 
Orient in triumphant fellowship today across all barriers of 
propaganda and conflict: it.¢., that we, too, should become 
sharers in the invincible reality of World Christendom. 


4. That we give tangible and unmistakable expression of our 
admiration for fellow students of the Far East, our sympathy 
with their sufferings, our unity with them in a loyalty tran- 
sending every human division. There is one concrete channel 
for our action—the Far Eastern Student Emergency Fund. 
Initiated in response to the urgent appeal of student Christian 
leaders in China, directed by a committee with members from 
th warring nations, made available to needy students of the 
Far East irrespective of nationality, this Fund is meeting imme- 
late and urgent necessities of fellow students in war stricken 
areas; it is strengthening also Christian student solidarity 
around the Pacific. Through generous participation in the Fund 
\merican students may share in the acute problems of today 
and help to build the World Christian Community of tomorrow. 
Secure information or send contributions to The Far Eastern 
Emergency Fund, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.) 


Henry P. VAN DUSEN. 
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. . . and its implications for 
a Christian World Community 


I 
By Y. T. Wu of China 


EVERYONE of us is biased and prejudiced to a 
greater or lesser degree in regard to social matters ac- 
cording to the way in which we are brought up and 
educated. This is especially the case when we are par- 
ties to a conflict which necessarily has two sides. But 
this fact should not prevent us as Christians from at- 
tempting to form an opinion about a social problem 
which we can honestly believe to be both objective and 
Christian, though it may fall far short of the absolute 
standard revealed to us in the Christian religion. Such 
is the task that I have set before myself in making this 
brief statement about the present Far Eastern conflict. 

A Christian must first of all be deeply grieved by the 
tragedy of the present conflict, no matter who is right 
or wrong. In six months of warfare half a million 
are dead on the battlefield. Scores of practically unde- 
fended cities have been bombed and millions of inno- 
cent civilians are either killed or rendered homeless, 
hungry and cold. Works of reconstruction patiently 
undertaken through several decades have been demol- 
ished or made practically useless. And the end of the 
terror is not yet. 

If the present war is tragic for China because it is 
fought on Chinese soil, it is no less tragic for Japan. 
People in peaceful occupations, even lads in high 
schools, have been driven to be slaughtered on the bat- 
tlefield and, except for what they are told by official 
propaganda, still wonder what they are fighting for. 
The maddened war machine has forced prices up and 
brought wages down, bringing a burden to the common 
people which is become unbearable—even amid the 
shouting of banzais and the celebration of victories. 


But when a Christian is moved by such a sense of 
tragedy he wants naturally to ask: Who and what has 
brought it about? Some would refuse to pass a judg- 
ment not only because they believe no party can be en- 
tirely free from guilt but also because they believe the 
hands of their own country are not altogether clean. 
Others believe the matter is so complicated that no fair 
judgment is possible. Fortunately, in the present case 
the world, both secular and Christian, has already ren- 
dered a clear verdict. Japan has been pronounced the 
aggressor. 


But even the aggressor has her case and it must be 
given a fair hearing. We have been told that Japan is 
acting in self-defense and that she has no territorial 
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ambition. This obviously cannot be true because even 
before the war Japan actually seized and controlled one- 
fifth of China’s territory and China was utterly helpless 
about it. Again we have been told that China refused 
to codperate with Japan and that for selfish purposes 
her leaders maliciously created an anti-Japanese feeling 
among their people. This has a ridiculous sound even 
to those not acquainted with Far Eastern affairs when 
they ask the question: Why did China not do the same 
thing to other nations who also have vital interests in 
China? Why only to Japan? Clearly Japan must 
have done things to create ill feeling among the Chinese 
and made cooperation between the two countries im- 
possible. 


But the aggressor has a final argument which must 
have appealed strongly to the conscientious. She is a 
“have-not” nation with a growing population and very 
limited resources demanding room for expansion. Did 
not Western nations do likewise long ago, with even 
less potent excuses for it? Who can cast the first 
stone? This countercharge is fitting and effective and 
makes many feel that all they can do is to repent in 
sackcloth and ashes. But others readily see the danger 
in such an attitude. To condemn what is wrong in our- 
selves does not require us to condone what is wrong in 
others. Let us not self-righteous; neither 
should we add to our own sins by being complacent 
about the sins of others! 


become 


When we have condemned the aggressor we need not 
necessarily regard the injured party as entirely guilt- 
less. China has her own sins. 
had been a disunited country. 
fighting among themselves. 
veloping her vast resources. 
not justify brutal aggression. 


Until recent years she 
Her leaders had been 
She has been slow in de- 
But these conditions do 
Rather, the strong ought 
to bear the burden of the weak, especially when the 
weak have been making a desperate effort to become 
strong. 


lhe matter however cannot stop with passing judg- 
ments on both parties. The question that should imme- 
diately concern us is: What can we do about it? 


There are several possibilities, all of which assume 
that we have condemned the act of the aggressor. ‘The 
first is to take the absolutist attitude that all wars are 
evil and futile. Another possibility is to feel that 
something ought to be and can be done, but that be- 
cause doing something may involve one’s own country 
in war it is better not to take the risk. his attitude 
may be unselfish but usually is self-centered. A third 
possibility is to feel that something ought to be and can 
be done, and go ahead and do it, accepting the risks. 
Use of economic pressure against the aggressor, either 
in the form of a private boycott or of an official em- 
bargo, is in this category. It is not a perfect method, 
to be sure, but it is a choice of the lesser of two evils. 

We can see readily that none of the above attitudes 
and ways of action is fully Christian. This is brought 
home to us when we try to imagine Christ living in our 
midst, facing the situation that we face today. I be- 
lieve he would be an absolute pacifist. But not pausing 
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Y.7T. Wu 


to theorize on eternal principles he would throw him- 
self into the scene, identifying himself with the sufferer, 
rebuking the wrongdoer and doing the things that need 
immediately to be done to improve the situation. In 
other words, he would play the part of the Good Sa- 
maritan and he would do this with no thought of con- 
sequences to himself. Naturally, we cannot expect 
“immoral” nations to take this way; but neither can 
we expect the average “moral” man, even if he be a 
Christian, to take it. Few of us are prepared to take 
up the Cross! 

But let us take a look ahead. It is not enough to do 
the things that need immediately to be done. More 
fundamental issues are at stake. We have spoken of 
Japan as a “have-not” nation which has some real 
grievances. She has tried to solve her problem in the 
wrong way, but her problem does need to be solved. 
And not alone is it her problem, it is a world problem. 
Those of us who accept the Marxian analysis of mod- 
ern society believe that the capitalistic form of social 
order with its need for expansion and the imperialism 
that accompanies it makes for wars. We believe that 
unless that social order is changed, there is no hope of 
permanent peace. It is an idyllic dream that imagines 
that nations can redivide their colonies and resources 
and become a world brotherhood without changing the 
oresent social structure. We must work for social 
change, each of course in the way that our national 
conditions call for, and lay the foundation of a world 
community which no longer will be driven to wars 
by economic necessity. Only then will the real prob 
lem of Japan, and that of the world as a whole, be 
solved. 


With these thoughts in our minds, we need entertain 
no hatred for nations and peoples. The common peo- 
ple of Japan are just as much victims as the Chinese. 
We need not put the entire blame on the Japanese mili- 
tarists, for after all they are but the product of theit 
social environment. When imperialism collapses, as it 
must, the militarists will lose their dominant position. 
But we cannot wait for that to happen by itself. We 
must work for it. And that is the basic Christian task 
that the present Sino-Japanese conflict has imposed 
upon us. 
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II 
By Toru Matsumoto of Japan 


F IN the eyes of God there is anything utterly incom- 
patible with the spirit and purpose of the creation, it is 
that organized activity of mankind which is called war. 
There is no room whatsoever in my Christian con- 
science to tolerate even the least intentional conduct 
which has led to a loss of life, Chinese or Japanese, in 
the present crisis. 

‘I am far from the actual scene of conflict. Geo- 
graphically I am not in this war, but I do not wish to 
disclaim responsibility for what is happening between 
the two peoples, because I realize fully my undeniable 
connection with the earthly system which makes me 
live under a flag. 
small as it 1s, 


I also realize the place I occupy, 
in the economic life of a nation which 
runs counter to that of others. Furthermore, I am not 
, soldier, nor do I bear arms. 3ut I live under the 
I have never refused 
such protection and as long as I participate in the pres- 
ent political system of the world a denial of this pro- 
tection will end in a disregard of reality. 
iect of an armed state. 


protection of swords and guns: 


[ am a sub- 
The cold truth of our earthly 
existence is that we are bound with a multitude of con- 
litions which we regard as the reasons of our constant 
struggle. 

The following is an earnest endeavor to analyze such 
conditions with the utmost sincerity and frankness, and 
therefore it is hoped that readers will understand the 
spirit with which I am writing as a Japanese subject 
who is trying to be Christian in his thought and life. 
As every student of international relations is aware, 
the great twin causes of the present difficulty are the 
unfortunate economic arrangements of our world and 
the stubborn political determination to which every na- 
tion adheres. 


The world’s wealthiest countries—the United States, 


eat Britain, the Soviet Union—have within their 
joundaries more than sufficient to live upon. Economic 


alvantages at home allow their capital (American and 
British ) to overflow outside, which naturally results in 
expansion of their financial influence. 


The combined 


a 
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political territories of the United States and Great 
Britain cover roughly one-fourth of the globe, while 
these two capitalist nations control three-fourths of the 
entire mineral production of the world—coal, iron, oil, 
and copper and other items—all essentials for modern 
industry.* 

Some argue that the basic selfishness of the world’s 
profit seekers does help break down the unequal dis- 
tribution of economic goods, because natural resources 
privately owned will be sent wherever the customers 
are found. But this observation misses one important 
development of recent years. As international relations 
become intense, each government hastens to seek a po- 
litical control over its possessions and productions, or 
forms an alliance with others of similar interests to 
guard them, thus making the world’s economic adjust- 
ment even more difficult. Some nations still go as far 
as to establish the measures by which they hope to carry 
on national policies with limited resources on the basis 
of complete isolation. This is being attempted on the 
assumption, and to a certain degree on the experience, 
that every government essentially is concerned with self- 
preservation and nothing more. 

An understanding of the present world restlessness 
will be incomplete without a consideration of the other 
dominant phase of our difficulty, namely, the political 
organization in nations, from which none of us is free. 
Today political consciousness is universal. And unfor- 
tunately, the nations, more than sixty in number, are 
armed to an alarming degree and each claims its own 
sovereignty as absolute and inviolable. Such a state of 
conditions has been brought about, I think, because the 
entire habitable world has been completely claimed and 
divided among the world’s governments, and -any 
change in the status quo has been made legaily impos- 
sible. 

The nineteenth century was perhaps the most active 
stage in history in the acquisition and conquest of the 
world’s territory—hence the ugliest chapter of man- 
kind’s record! Such a wave of greedy imperialism did 
not leave untouched the shores of the Far East. After 
a long period of peaceful slumber both China and Japan 
were awakened, not by friendly knocking at the door, 
but by the roar of guns behind which lust for power 
and gold was clearly discernible. If anything which 
those Far Eastern countries learned from the West has 
been adopted and practiced as excellently as taught, 
unquestionably it is the use of modern military ma- 
chines. Western powers need not be surprised with the 
result of their painstaking training of the Orient for 
these many years! A host of armed absolute sover- 
eignties! What else but clashes and terror can result 
in such a world? 

The present crisis in the Far East is, from the imme- 
diate perspective, the result of the increasing economic 
strength of Japan on one hand and on the other the rise 
of a new nationalism in China. But in a longer per- 
spective it is the economic and political interests of the 

* Refer to Peaceful Change, p. 10. Foreign Policy Association. 


(Turn to page 64.) 
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STUDENTS AND WORLD CRISIS 


° 


BY ROSE TERLIN 


THE forces of history which in Europe and America 
have been on the march since the World War are mov- 
ing now with a drive so accelerated that none can deny 
that world civilization, and especially western civiliza- 
tion, is at the brink of a crisis which is a life and death 
struggle of a pattern of life, of culture, of social rela 
tionships, throughout the world. 


\s students we are called upon to know not only in- 
tellectually, but emotionally, the nature of the 


We are called upon to be open 


real 
world in which we live. 
facts. 


before all new As Christians we are called upon 


to go an important step further—not only to know the 
y the truth to become in- 
struments for the reincarnation of that truth in the 
world; to 


the 


truth but to be determined by 


become instruments for the expression of 
Word of God, which always presents itself as a 
two-edged sword of condemnation and promise to the 
world. 

The crisis in which the world is caught today ex- 


We stand 


now in a period which marks the end of two decades 


presses itself in struggle, covert and overt. 


of peace efforts on a scale larger than the world has 


ever known. There are more people in the organ- 


ized peace movement, there are more people informed 
about international affairs, than probably was true of 
any period previous to the World War. Yet today we 
are in the midst of phenomena which I suppose his- 
torians will choose to call a second World War. We 
have war in the Far East, war in Spain, war in Pales- 
tine; an overt struggle goes on in India, and in a num- 
ber of other “danger spots” war may break out at any 
time. “Might is right” and “to the victor belong the 
spoils” are slogans which have become again the pat- 
tern of international relations. All Europe is ridden 
by fear and haunted by a hundred spectres. One coun- 
try after another is employing all its resources to stave 
off economic crisis and using its man power to forge 
more and deadlier weapons of destruction than have 
existed’ before at any one time on the earth’s surface. 
The resources of science and technology, the enormous 
increase in man’s power, the miracles in communica- 
tion and in a hundred other fields of human endeavor 
have not been unmitigated values, for they have in- 
creased man’s power to destroy his fellow man. He 
may ride the air and dwell in the bottom of the sea 
achievements unimagined by our forebears—but these 
very miracles of science and technology add enormously 
to man’s peril from airplane and submarine. Truly “we 
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have made a covenant with death and with hell are we 
in agreement.” 

All the extensive efforts of man for the past tw 
decades to find a way to peace have ended apparenth 
in failure, because peace without justice is no peace, an 
the international conflicts are the covert evidence of ; 
deeper struggle—that of an old order to save itself am 
ff a new order to come to birth. I am not saying tha 
movements futile; I am saying that work 
for peace increasingly must be linked with the struggk 
for justice for all men and races, or the thing we cal 
peace will be merely a further stage of the paralysis 
of fear which is the death and not the life of nations 


peace are 


End of a Cycle 


This overt war is merely the outward expression of 
a covert struggle marking the end of a historic era 
“Capitalism’”—I use the word to describe a pattern o 
producing and exchanging goods, and the economic, the 
cultural, the social institutions which grow out of tha 
fundamental pattern—brought tremendous gains to the 
western world in all the areas by which an econome 
system can be tested. It brought increased goods ané 
services, wider distribution, the development of initia 
tive, the extension of political freedom, education, com 
munication, and a hundred other values. However, we 
only need to contemplate this mature stage of finanee 
capitalism in which we live to see that the system ha 
created its own nemesis as every single system ever de 
vised by man before it has created its own end. While 
the doctrine of laissez faire has developed individual i- 
itiative it has resulted also in a colossal irresponsibility 
under which industrialists and financiers must make de 
cisions which literally are matters of life and death to 
thousands of workers, decisions in which the fate of 
the workers must be left out of account. 


A second axiom of capitalism, that the tools of i» 
dustry should be privately owned and the inviolabilit 
of private property assured—note this !—in order tha 
men may be secure in the enjoyment of the fruits 0 
their labor, has resulted in appalling inequalities in th 
distribution of wealth. According to the studies of the 
Brookings Institution, in 1929, our most prosperott 
year, sixty per cent of the families in the United States 
had incomes under the $2,000 regarded as a minimum 
of decency for a family. In the same year the 24,00 
top families had an income of $1,000 per day, and ont 
tenth of one per cent of families in the United State 


had between them an income of $8,800,000,000. 
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On the Assembly Team: 


Joun C. Bennett, Auburn Theological Seminary 

Rose Tertin, World's Student Christian Federation 

Epwin Ewart Avusrey, Chicago University Di- 
vinity School 


Henry P. VAN Dusen, Union Theological Semi- 
nary 


Howarp THURMAN, Howard University 
T. Z. Koo (whose picture is not included here) 


In a study in New York City for the year 1935 to 
1936 the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ports that one-half of the white families of New York 
City had incomes below the subsistence level of $1,800 
ayear. Fifty per cent of the Negro families of New 
York had incomes under $800 a year! The World 
Committee on Relief reports in 1934 that 2,400,000 
people died of starvation and 1,200,000 committed sui- 
cide for economic reasons. As these people died for the 
lack of bread a million carloads of grain were dumped. 

An economic system which was to be guided by an 
“unseen hand” in smooth, flexible adjustment to chang- 
ing demand is now characterized by immobility exem- 
plified, for instance, in administered price, in monopo- 
listic price, and in the growing tendency toward quasi- 
monopolies. 

But the most profound and decisive contradiction in 
capitalism and the one which affects us most is not in 
the field of economics per se, but in its effect on human 
relations. The doctrine of individualism that each man 
was to pursue, free to develop his own capacity to 


1 
the 


the limit, was postulated in order that the maximum 
levelopment of each individual would yield the best 
possible kind of society. But man cannot live as an an- 
archic individual. The barriers of self-seeking and self- 
interest inherent in this system have set class against 
class, worker against worker, entrepreneur against en- 
trepreneur, and finally nation against nation, and have 
resulted in the violent reaction against individualism 
which you get in communism and fascism. Here 
however, the similarity ceases, for Marxism affirms 
that the abolition of individualism and the establishing 
of a cooperative society are necessary in order to en- 
hance human personality, while fascism affirms that in- 
dividualism is bad because it is designed for the good 
of the individual. Rosenberg’s dictum that “Demo- 
cratic and Marxian movements take their stand on the 
happiness of the individual” is indicative of the fascist 
position. The fascists have attempted to achieve com- 
munity by reacting in the direction of eliminating all of 
the elements in the community which tend in any way 
to challenge the nature of the community postulated by 
given leaders. 

The reason why the destruction of community, of 
mutuality between men, is decisive in the breakdown 
of capitalism is that the revolt always breaks out when 
men are isolated from the real life of the community. 
That is the reason why the present revolt against capi- 
talism in the various forms which it is taking in the 
world is actually a demand for a complete new trans- 
formation of human life and human relation, and in 
that sense it is more than a political revolt. 
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The product of this crisis is fear—the fear of those 
who would lose power and privilege—the fear of the 
little nations that they may be the next victims of the 
fascist powers—the fear of the middle class that they 
will be wiped out in the struggle—the fear of the 
workers of unemployment, of hunger, of poverty, of 
the black-list. A thousand spectres haunt us—and with 
four and one-half million young people out of work 
and out of school, many of them college graduates, even 
you art not free of fears. 


Students Take Hold 


sut if fear were the only product of this crisis, we 
should indeed be in a state of paralysis. But this crisis 
like all such is a struggle to bring a new and better 
order to birth. It has already produced a new era of 
vitality and creativity in art, drama, and literature, and 
is daily producing new hope for the youth of the world. 

In European student conferences I have seen stu- 
dents who have learned how to take hold, who are liv- 
ing where the struggle is nearer to them than it is to 
you. I have found there more vitality, more joy, more 
hope for the future, than I find in America. The youth 
which I have seen in other countries represent the only 
people I have found there with any hope for Europe 
and Asia. I want to describe briefly to you some of 
the work which these students are doing. For some 
years Chinese students have been offering a most re- 
markable leadership to the masses of people. No longer 
are the conferences of the Student Christian Movement 
held in pleasant places by lake or mountain; they have 
met in rural areas so the students could go out to edu- 
cate the masses. They have engaged in every kind of 
rural reconstruction and mass education. They have 
done everything possible to present to China the need 
to develop the life of China to raise the standard of 
living of the Chinese people. Amd ten thousand of 
these students paid with their lives for their activities 
before the present war broke out. ‘The amazing thing 
about the student group is their great hope and sense 
of triumph, which even now in face of terrible catastro- 
phe is evidenced in the ringing cry, “China is united.” 
Students were responsible for bringing much of that 
unity to China, and today the students and the workers 
are the real hope for China. The other curious thing 
is that there is in this group no hate for the Japanese. 
They have a real sense of bond with the Japanese peo- 
ple, for they know that the issue lies deeper than Chi- 
nese people versus Japanese people, that perhaps it is 
the peoples of the world versus the older order of the 
world, and they know that that order is ending. 

In India the struggle is for freedom, for education, 
for a society in which the vast resources of that coun- 








try shall be used to raise the standard of living of the 
masses. The Indian students are leading in the efforts 
to unite India and to break up the terrible divisions 
between Moslem and Hindu and between caste and 
In France and in Great Britain you have groups 
like the University Labor Federation which are strug- 
gling with the workers to make a higher standard of 
living for all the people and the use of the resources 


caste. 


of the country for that end rather than for the privilege 
of the 

The students know that they alone cannot create a 
new social order but they see realistically the historical 
role of the workers, of a depressed minority, to bring 
justice out of 


few. 


a corrupt society. By the identification 
of themselves with the masses of the people students 
abroad have made a contribution that is immeasurable, 
and in doing so have found new meaning for their own 
lives, and hope in historic conditions which otherwise 
offered only despair. 


“The Earth Is the Lord’s’’ 


| should like to conclude with a word about the rele- 
vancy of Christianity to this struggle in the world to- 
day. As a journal of the contemporary world crisis | 
know nothing better than the Bible. Think of the re- 
cent findings of the La Follette Investigation Commit- 
tee on Labor Espionage, with their appalling evidence 
that every manner of corporation has employed thugs 
and spies, has purchased munitions and maintained 
armories in their war against labor organizations in 
order that wages might not be increased and hours of 
work decreased. Think of the appalling misery that 
there is in America today as I read these words from 
the Old Testament : 





The Federation 


DAY OF PRAYER 
February 20, 1938 


The call to the Federation Day of Prayer is written 
by Dr. Reinhold von Thadden, a foremost layman in 
the Confessional Church of Germany. Every word 
bears witness to a deep conviction about the supreme 
worth and reality of the Christian faith. For this 
conviction Dr. von Thadden has already suffered im- 
prisonment. Neither he nor his historic colleagues, 
pastors and laymen, know what the future holds for 
the Christian Church in Germany, yet they are more 
sure than ever of the validity of their faith. As we, 
the students of America, join in prayer on February 20 
with the Christian students in all parts of the world 
may we do so with a sense of repentance for the weak- 
ness of our faith and with renewed dedication to the 
task of the Federation, “that all may be one.” 


As we come before the presence of God in prayer as 
a Student Movement on that day, may we seek ear- 
nestly to know the concrete ways by which the will of 
God for the nations---justice and righteousness---may be 
realized in the complexities of the history of our times, 


The Call to the Federation Day of Prayer and a sug- 
gested Service of Worship may be secured from any 
regional student office or from The Intercollegian. 


UT OMNES UNUM SINT 














“Thus saith the Lord: execute judgment and justice 
and deliver the exploited out of the hand of the oppres. 
sor, and do no wrong. . . . Woe to him that buildeth 
his house by injustice and his rooms by wrong; that 
useth his neighbors services without wages, and giveth 
him not for his work; that saith, I will build me a 
large house and wide chambers, and it shall be panelled 
with cedar and painted with vermillion. Shalt thoy 
reign because thou strivest to excel in cedar? Did no 
thy father do justice, and then it was well with him? 
He judged the cause of the poor and needy, then it was 
well with him. Was this not to know me? But thine 
eyes and thy heart are but for dishonest gain and for 
oppression and violence.” 


It is a fundamental axiom of our Hebraic-Christian 
heritage that God is not apart from history, that he is 
an eternal protagonist in the battles of history—a pro 
tagonist on behalf of justice and righteousness. A 
further insight of the Hebraic-Christian tradition that 
is a guide to us in this world crisis is in the sense of 
stewardship which is characteristic of both the Old and 
New Testament. In this view, the resources of the 
earth, and the creatures of the earth were the gifts of 
God to be used to his glory by the children of God. 
Therefore, it was a religious custom of the Hebrews to 
cancel mortgages every seven years that there might be 
no exploitation and that a man might not live and work 
out his days under the crushing burden of debt.’ Every 
seven times seven years the land was returned to its 
original owners so that there should not be accumula 
tion of property in the hands of a few—which was re 
garded as anathema in the eyes of God. 


Try riding through a company mining town, tr 
walking through the slum section of any city, or the 
quarter in which Negroes are forced to live in most of 
our cities, or pass one of our large barb-wire enclosed 
factories—think what these things mean in human 
terms, and then murmur to yourself: “The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fullness thereof,” and realize how we 
are defeating the desire of God for this nation. 


This all roots in the Christian concept of the equality 
of all men before God. Equality does not mean offer- 
ing to every man the same thing, but it means taking 
care that each has his needs met according to his own 
particular character. It depends now, however, on 
one’s own bank account or on the color of one’s skin. 
We have no right to call ourselves Christians, we have 
no right to murmur about the Christian solution of 
this problem or that problem until we have faced fot 
ourselves the meaning of the command that you love 
your brother, in the terms in which Jesus used tt, 
namely, behaving towards men irrespective of race of 
creed as you would behave towards yourselves; and 
the accompanying passion for justice which comes with 
a sense of oneness with all men. Not till then have we 
learned the meaning of “Love thy neighbor.” As 
Christian students, facing the crisis of our times, le 
us be reminded of Jesus’ words, “Take heed that the 
kingdom of God is not taken from you and given to4 
nation bringing forth fruits worthy thereof.” 
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“Wauat Is Gop Like?” 


¢ 


BY HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


JF A person were seeking a simple and yet an alto- 
gether adequate definition of the Christian faith, it 
would, I believe, be this: Christian faith is faith in the 
faith of Jesus. That is to say, it is the trusting of our- 
those certainties, convictions and hopes to 
which he trusted his entire being. 


selves to 
It is gambling on 
those things on which he gambled. 

There are at least four certainties in which he 
trusted: (1) God, the final power in the world, is most 
adequately thought of as Father and in analogies taken 
out of the highest human experience. (2) The essen- 
(3) The insepa- 
rable unity of my relationship to God and my relation- 
ship to my fellow men. (4) Utter fidelity to the high- 
est, to truth and right as far as we can possibly discern 


‘ 
+} 
ui 
1 


tially serious character of human life. 


em, with a confidence which is never fully supported 
by facts, that to be faithful to the highest that we can 
discern does in the end of the day count for more than 
anything else. 


Widespread Belief in God 


God is most adequately thought of as Father, and in 
analogies taken over from the highest human experi- 
ence. Of course, our own situation differs from that 
Mf Jesus. For him and his hearers there was no serious 
query about the existence of God. Their question was 
not, Is there a God? but, What is God like? The fact 
that for many of us the great question is, /s there a 
sod’ is not distinctively a modern situation, but dis- 
tinctively a minority situation. That is to say, in the 
history of the human race there have been very few 
men or women, either of intelligence or of ignorance, 
who in their clearest thought have doubted the exist- 
ence of God. That is not to say that all have paid 
rious attention to God and it is not to say that they 
have shared the Christian conviction concerning God. 
But they have had no serious question that God existed. 

Even the professional question raisers and the pro- 
fessional doubters, namely, the philosophers, have for 
the most part had no serious question in their minds 
that God exists. Go down the whole list of them, and 
me may say that until the last fifty years there has 
been hardly a philosopher of unquestioned first rank, 
hardly one, who has doubted or denied the existence of 
God—Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, Descartes, Leibnitz, 
Kant, even that incurable Scotch skeptic, Hume, right 
down to the‘ present day. They have had ideas of God 
which have differed widely from the Christian concep- 
tion, but there has been no serious question in their 
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minds that behind this universe there was an ultimate 
reality, power, whom they recognized as God. 
question, too, has been, ‘What is God like ?” 

This belief that God exists springs in the first in- 
stance, as does every other basic belief in life, from a 
kind of simple common sense recognition or intuition. 
It is strengthened by the most determined and rigorous 
thinking. It is confirmed finally by the most serious 
pragmatic testing in life. I say it springs in the first 
instance from a kind of simple common sense recog- 
nition. A foremost contemporary thinker has said that 
if you got hold of the ordinary unsophisticated man, 
the man of shrewd common sense knowledge of life and 
the world, the man in the street, or perhaps better the 
man on the farm, and asked him what it was in life of 
which he felt most certain, after a moment or two of 
reflection he would probably reply that there were at 
least three things: first, behind this vast mysterious 
universe of ours there is an ultimate power, God; sec- 
ond, there is a difference between right and wrong; and 
third, the right deserves the unqualified allegiance of 
our lives. 


Their 


It is the first of those convictions to which we are 
pointing. The man of the street, having sometimes a 
wider perspective than those of us whose eyes are lim- 
ited by the incessant surrounding of textbooks, looks 
out on his world and finds it utterly incredible to doubt 
that behind this world there is some ultimate power. 
Not a few of us, I suspect, are able to stop at that 
point; but if we have real and honest questions re- 
garding the validity of that normal and natural reaction 
to life, then we must seek to satisfy our minds. 

If we do seek to satisfy our minds, to go to the second 
step, for a good many of us the evidence which is quite 
overwhelming is the same evidence which appeals to 
the man in the street, but that evidence after it has been 
studied and analyzed and interpreted by the ablest find- 
ings of human knowledge. For some of us would have 
to say—certainly I should be one of them—that modern 
science, far from shaking one’s faith in God, has made 
disbelief in God absolutely incredible. 


Man and Immensity 


Let me remind you only of four perfectly obvious 
facts about that universe. On the one hand its immen- 
sity, its dimensions. I used to tell my students in my 
earlier and more naive days that in comparison with 
the universe in which we find ourselves, man might be 
likened to an imperceptible minutia on an infinitesimal 
The 


dust spot in a far off corner of an ocean of space. 
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plain truth is that any such description of man in the 
universe is an unjustified exaggeration. There is no 
possible figure of speech or of thought by which we 
can adequately represent to ourselves the utter insig- 
nificance of man, physically, in the universe in which 
he finds himself. 

It is a universe which, on the other side, is one of 
equally incredible and unimaginable minuteness. Some 
one has calculated that in the ordinary steel pin that we 
use day by day there are so many electrons in incessant 
motion that the entire human race counting without 
intermission for a thousand years could not count them 
all. Yet those electrons are as far apart from each 
other relatively as the planets of the solar system. The 
pin is mostly space, with that many electrons bouncing 
around in it. The question is, how big is an electron? 

Sut that isn’t the most significant fact. That uni- 
verse from the electron to the farthermost spiral nebula 
is what we call a universe; it is a unit. The same 
chemical elements make it up. The same underlying 
laws and principles control it. It is a universe of abso- 
lute dependability. It is a universe, moreover, which is 
knit into organic unity. It is a universe—and from 
our point of view this is its most marvelous feature— 
which is intelligible to the mind of man, that is, which 
increasingly yields its secrets to the human mind, when 
the human mind uses all of its energies and powers to 
try to penetrate those secrets. 


Well, what does one make of that kind of a universe? 
Says Professor Kirtley Mather, of the Geology De- 
partment of Harvard: “That there is an administra- 
tion of the universe cannot be denied. Something 
has determined and continues to determine the func- 
tioning of natural law, the orderly transformations of 
matter and energy. . . . From one point of view the 
question ‘Is there a God?’ is promptly and finally an- 
swered in the affirmative.” 

I suspect that in the experience of most of us there 
comes a time when we seriously question whether God 
exists. Let me relate a personal experience. I came at 
the end of sophomore year in college to the state of 
mind which then was characteristic of sophomores and 
now is likely to be characteristic of juniors in high 
school, when one did not know what one believed; one 
only knew one disbelieved more than one believed. That 
summer I went to a camp for boys from the slums of 
New York and one night after we put the youngsters 
to bed we went down along the river bank and stretched 
out and.relaxed. Lying there on the sand of the river 
bank at the end of a healthy, tiring day of fellowship 
with those youngsters, my eyes turned, naturally, up to 
the sky. It was a starlit, summer night. I had never 
studied astronomy but I did have some realization of 
the immensities and the eternities represented in that 
starry sky. Then, in five or ten minutes of quiet, there 
slowly dawned upon me some such recognition as this. 
It was in no sense an emotional or a mystical experi- 
ence. “Well, you little, insignificant puppy. That is 
the universe in which you live, and you set your mind 
up against it and say there is no God. How grateful 





you ought to be for the possibility of a sense of humog 
in the author of the universe.” 












When they have proved that man is wholly clay 
And God a dream—listen, and far away 

From far beyond the utmost star whose light, 
Dark in the distance, shines still out of sight, 
You shall hear gentle laughter, soft as tears, 
Such as wells up from human love that hears 
And watches understandingly beguiled, 

The simple, brave complacence of a child. 





When I visit college campuses in the United Stat 
and when I sit in the councils of the philosophers, 
thank God that God probably has a sense of hum 

Yet, that suggestion of the common sense of the e 
istence of God and the support of careful thought 7 
always completed by the confirmation of practical tes 


ing in experience. 
God as Father : 

The serious perplexity is as Kirtley Mather says n 
whether there be a God, but what the character of thi 
administrator of the universe is. Fi 


“Oh, yes,” you say, “but to think of God as Father— 
there is the difficulty.” Here again it is sheer common 
sense which leads our minds toward truth. Common 
sense suggests that God can hardly be less than the 
highest of the creatures on this dust spot. Whatever 
else he may or may not be, it is almost beyond the 
powers of common sense to conceive that he is less than 
man, if man is the imperceptible minutia of which we 
have spoken. 

But to that suggestion of common sense there is 
needed also for some of us the support of sound think- 
ing. We must base our thought of God on what we 
can learn about him within the very limited field of the 
universe available to us. This world of ours, this 
planet, has given birth to a process, a process which we 
call evolution, by which from lower and more primitive [MA 
forms of matter and then life there have emerged | ™4) 
higher and higher types of reality, animals, higher ani- mill ; 
mals, man. The highest achievement of that process, J 'T t@ 
its present climax, is man, and the highest point of | ¥¢ h 
that climax is men who are fully devoted to truth, J P!rt 
beauty, goodness, the service of their fellow men, those } © kn 
whom we call the great seers, prophets, saints of the jr 
race. It is an organic process, it is a process knit to tood, 
gether in one unity, and it is a progressive process. ‘ong 

But an organic progressive process must always be with 
judged by its highest, its climactic, its final term. The J “° : 
consummation of that process must disclose not only the hare 
purpose of the whole but the character of the Purposer. their 
At the supreme climax of that process, among the broth 
saints and the seers there stands, preéminent by nearly scribe 
universal judgment, the figure of Jesus of Nazareth. | ™¢ 

But someone says, “If we think of God in analogies |" 
taken from human experience aren’t we in danger of book 
merely making God in our own image, of thinking of 0 u1 
God as less than he really is?” Certainly. You cannot] Th 
avoid thinking of God as less than he truly is, becausé ‘ands 
you do not possess the power to think of him as he “and 
really is. _— 

(Turn to page 66.) a 
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The 1350 delegates represented colleges and universities in forty-two states 
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BY ELIZABETH FARROW 
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IMAGINATION is a great companion at times! We 
may meet a group of workers on their way to a steel 
mill; unfortunately we do not have time—nor do they— 
for talk. We see long lines of people at the relief office ; 
we hear workmen singing songs, Negroes humming 
irituals—and we long for the time when we can get 
to know more about all these people, for are we not 
ur brother’s keeper? School, fraternity, home, club, 
We are in the great merry-go-round. We 
long to be less superficial, to do a good job of living 
with the workers and getting to know them—but we 
ae frustrated. We hear much about the plight of the 
share-cropper—but cannot personally go to investigate 
their situation. How can we honestly care for our 
brothers, when our contacts with them are so circum- 
scribed ? 


food. sleep. 


How can we convince the indifferent room- 
mate that people are suffering needlessly? That mi- 
nority races have a contribution to make? Of course 
books, pamphlets and magazine articles are a real aid 
to understanding. There are also new visual aids. 
There is a magic carpet which can take us to foreign 
lands, and a magic key which opens doors of under- 
tanding. Through dramatic arts man gains power to 
‘xpress his longings, his loves and hates; to make 
visual his frustrations and his deepest problems. At 
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The New Role of the Arts in 
the Student Christian Movement, 
as demonstrated at the National 
Student Assembly 


the National Student Assembly students were trans- 
ported to all parts of the world through the medium of 
drama, music, fine arts, and the dance. The magic key 
opened doors to united living, the door to self-expres- 
sion and group expression, the door to realizing and 
creating beauty, truth and brotherhood. The art key 
opens the strategic door which allows us to walk on 
the path of interest and later to find ourselves on the 
road to action. A program of activities which are fun, 
in which persons find expression, can so manage the 
means for interest and expression that they meet people 
where they are, suffering their basic needs and leading 
them into a meaningful approach to life. 


Possibilities in Drama 


The footlights are on, the curtain rises—and we are 
enabled to share in the life of a person or a group. 
Perhaps the play is “Tailor Made Man”? and we are 
putting on the third act. We hear real people talk. We 
take sides in the conflict of wills. We are interested at 
the way Kenneth acts his part with conviction. Cur- 
tain. Discussion ensues, with a competent leader, of 
the labor issues raised in the play. Then the leader 
proceeds: “We have seen one aspect of this situation, 


Tailor Made Man. Harry James Smith. Samuel French. 75c 
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as dramatized in 1932. Let us look at one act of ‘The 
Fool.’* The story is, etc., etc.” Silence. . Curtain. 
A man in this play actually lives his convictions—and 
is called a fool. We are slighty uncomfortable. Have 
we ever been through a test like this? 
religion ? 


How real is our 
Discussion. Then follows the dialogue be- 
tween Jo and Edna in the first scene of Clifford Odets’ 
powerful labor play, “Waiting for Lefty.” Here a 
boy and girl are torn between love and economic trag- 
edy. Those participating in a group study of this kind 
will be stimulated to form a judgment on the situation 
portrayed and to analyze the complexity of ideas pre- 
sented. It is a way of bringing a problem situation 
vividly to life. Response is quickened and the thinking 
stimulated in the discussion session that follows the 
dramatic presentation. 

“Smoke,” * a play of genuine significance, was pro- 
duced at Oxford with the generous cooperation of 
Miami students and administration. “Smoke” presents 
a vivid strike situation and provokes a great deal of 
thought and discussion. Christian groups who wish to 
avail themselves of this new discussion technique should 
enlist the codperation of the college Drama Department 
in putting on plays or parts of plays. Students of 
drama can coach plays; plays of social significance and 
of dramatic merit can be suggested to the Drama De- 


partment ; 


the churches and the Association can codp- 
erate in putting on significant plays. THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN might publish articles on drama and resources 
for materials to be used; the Federal Theatre can be 
called on for suggestions on the Living Newspaper 
script 


Movies With Purpose 


\t the Assembly Dr. Howard LeSourd of Boston 
University and William Rogers of the Harmon Foun- 
dation (New York City) called attention to the use of 
motion pictures for stimulating thinking on fundamen- 
tal social and personal problems, and for providing 
concrete and realistic situations for group discussion. 
The plan includes: (1) Use of the “Secrets of Suc- 
cess” series to illustrate problems presented in out- 
standing photoplays; (2) short theatre releases as in- 
dicative of the possibilities for motivating interest and 
guiding discussion; (3) use of selected photoplays 
in the theatre as the basis for discussion meetings; 
(4) use of religious photoplays for discussion and mu- 
sical subjects for worship; (5) creative values in the 
development by amateurs of socially useful motion pic- 
tures. Pictures recommended by Dr. LeSourd are: 
Broken Lullaby, Cradle Song, Gentlemen Are Born, 
The Band Plays On, Wednesday's Child. Shorts: The 
Servant of the People (M. G. M.), Give Me Liberty 
(Warners), Crime Doesn't Pay Series (M.G. M), The 
Perfect Set-up. 

Mr. Roger’s list includes: Calhoun—illustrating life 
on the Calhoun College campus (Negro); Chronicle, 
life situation picture, one reel; China College Associa- 
tions, schools and colleges in North China; Japan and 

Che Fool. Channing Pollock. 75 

Waiting for Lefty. Clifford Odets. $1 


Dorothy Clark Wilson 
Published by Samuel Fr 


* Smoke 


cnc 
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Her Problems. (Fuller lists on request from either; 
at addresses given. ) 


Enrichment of Music 


Starlight, camp fire and songs bring back the mem- 
ories of a fellowship united in beauty and rhythm, 
Ho-o, Heave Ho, Donkey Riding, and countless other 
folk songs help us understand the folks who sang 
them. Music enriches us. Music can be a strong in- 
strument and it is the wise Association which makes 
the best use of the best music. At the National Assem- 
bly “the general purpose,” said Dr. Russell Ames Cook 
of Harvard University, “of the music program was 
to acquaint students with the heritage of music which 
is ours, particularly music of religious or inspirational 
character. With music an elective, one hundred and 
sixty-five students joined the Assembly choir. They 
practiced each afternoon for an hour. On the second 
evening we sang ‘Hallelujah, Amen,’ from Judas Macca- 
baeus, by Handel, as a musical prelude in the platform 
meeting. At each rehearsal we worked on new music, 
not with-the thought of perfecting it in the short time 
but rather to acquaint ourselves with the choral works 
of the masters. There was a laboratory group in Music 
\ppreciation. In sharp contrast to the world’s great 
music, music of today was discussed and _ illustrated. 
Radio and swing music had a place in this survey and 
there was discussion of the various uses to which types 
of music could be put by the students.” 

Music found interesting and valuable for student 
singers was: Bach chorales: Now Let Every Tongue 
Adore Thee, My Soul There Is a Country, Deck Thy- 
self My Soul with Gladness, Now Thank We All Our 
God. Handel: “Hallelujah, Amen” from Judas Macca- 
baeus, Let Their Celestial Concerts All Unite, Then 
Round About Thy Starry Throne. Brahms: How 
Lovely Is Thy Dwelling Place. Songs and Worship’ 
(the Assembly Hymnal) is an excellent source book. 

Each campus should approach this exciting field with 
a unique creative emphasis and thus enrich not only the 
local but the entire student movement with its work in 
music, 

Creative Arts 


In the rhythm of the country dance we may thor- 
oughly enjoy the spirit of play. Everyone can enjoy 
country dancing. Under the able guidance of Lynn 
Rohrbaugh hundreds of students at the National As- 
sembly discovered new areas of wholesome recreation 
as they learned dances which originated in many coun- 
tries of the world. 

In Ruth Kennell’s Dance Group a smaller numbet 
of students, varying in degrees of training and ability, 
sought to use their bodies as a means of expressing 
experiences which hitherto had been purely mental of 
emotional. Negro spirituals presented themselves as 
particularly fundamental to the feeling of the group. 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” was readily translated 
into rhythmic movements; “Go Down, Moses” found 


* Songs and Worship. The Intercollegian. 25c¢ for one copy; $2 for 
ten copies. 


(Turn to page 64.) 
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THE ASSEMBLY 


COMES TO YOUR CAMPUS 


To those who were—and even more to those who were not—at the 
National Student Assembly this resume of Commission findings will be 
eagerly welcomed. For here are some of the suggestions for local cabinets 
which easily may chart the course of the Association Movement in the 
coming years. Scan them, then study them, then recanvass your local 
program to see in how many cases these suggest ways of meeting that 
“peculiar local problem” your cabinet is confronting. The Assembly has 
met, but it is not over. It has just begun, as you put it to work on your 


—THE EDITORS 


campus. 


COMMISSION | 
The Student and Campus Living 

Che fundamental tenets of the Christian religion, God 
as Father, the sacredness of: personality, and human 
brotherhood, are the background for the Association’s 
desire to make campus relationships more just and 
harmonious. Specific proposals are that Christian As- 
sociations seek to eliminate all racial segregation on the 
campus; assist in the formation of student cooperatives 
to alleviate low standards of living; work toward im- 
provement of labor conditions for student and non- 
student labor ; encourage economic cooperation between 
fraternities and sororities through cooperative buying ; 
seek to eliminate the compulsory feature of R.O. T. C.; 
cooperate in the development of an adequate recreation 
program; keep alive academic freedom and freedom 
of speech; cooperate in extending opportunities for 
extra-curricular leadership to a greater number of stu- 
dents; help provide adequate counselling for students ; 
help students see the relation between campus problems 
and broader social issues. 


COMMISSION I! 
The Student as Citizen 


In answer to the question whether students should 
participate in the social situation as citizens, the Com- 


| 
on ’ 7 
New England thought 
# was appropriately 


housed at “Whaling” 
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“Commissioners” 





mission replied that they should participate fully, be- 
cause (1) the Christian belief in the equality of man 
requires action whenever we find serious inequality 
around us; (2) the Christian belief in the value of 
human personality requires action to preserve that 
value against all encroachment; (3) since commitment 
to God requires commitment to the totality of good in 
the world, we are obligated to work for the common 
welfare of all mankind; (4) belief in the democratic 
process of government demands participation in public 
affairs; (5) properly directed action is an essentjal 
part of education. 

The general area within which students should par- 
ticipate as citizens are educational problems; govern- 
mental structure; social and labor legislation; civil 
liberties; governmental regulation of business; and 
foreign affairs. 

Methods of arousing student concern about the above 
issues and for enlisting their participation are forums ; 
faculty-student panels; model congresses; legislative 
pilgrimages to state or national capitols; sending speak- 
ers to student and community groups; public affairs 
bulletin board; inclusion in the curriculum of courses 
in responsible citizenship; direct activity to elect men 
sympathetic to the principles of the Student Christian 
Movement. 


COMMISSION Ili 
Men, Women and New Relationships of the Family 
Finding an urgent need for information on sex, prep- 
aration for marriage and responsibility in the family, 
the Commission urges curriculum courses to meet this 
need. Until these courses can be provided Christian 
Associations should bring qualified speakers to the 
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campus and form study groups to discuss these ques- 
tions. 

Finding inadequate planning of the social life of all 
students, the Commission suggests that Christian Asso- 
ciations cooperate in the providing of more adequate 
social life, including no-date dancing, hikes, country 
dancing, intramural sports, exchange meals. 


COMMISSION IV 
The Church and the World Today 

The Commission found that students are not par- 
ticipating in the local church because they feel it fails to 
meet their personal needs and is ineffective in bringing 
about social change; that they are uncertain as to the 
relation between the Christian Association and the 
church; that they are confused by denominational dif- 
ferences; that they are substituting their own philos- 
ophy of life for a concept of religion related to the 
church. 

The Commission unanimously agreed that member- 
ship and participation in the church are important for 
students and recommended that Christian Associations 
plan their program to invite student participation in the 
local churches; that they provide study groups on the 
history of the Christian Church and its present day 
program; that the local Student Christian Associations 
work with local denominational groups; that students 
work through the church to produce in it interracial 
fellowship, understanding of labor conditions, equality 
for women, and other equally urgent needs. 


COMMISSION V 
Strategic Vocational Opportunities 


Recognizing that many students get into the wrong 
vocation because of inadequate vocational education and 
that many more fail to enter the profession of their 
choice because of the unemployment situation, the Com- 
mission recommends: (1) that the Christian Associa- 
tions work to secure an adequate vocational education 
program for the campus, rather than attempt to meet 
this need in their own program; (2) that through study 
of the unemployment situation they seek to understand 
the basic reasons for unemployment, and (3) that stu- 
dents be advised to participate in summer projects such 
as the New York Summer Service group, economic 
inquiries, etc., as a means of testing out vocational 
choices. 

There was disagreement in the Commission with re- 
gard to the extent it is possible to follow a Christian 
vocation within the accepted pattern of the present 
economic order. There was agreement, however, that 
the profit motive dominant in modern business is un- 
christian. The Christian puts persons before property, 
human welfare before profits. There were those who 
felt that a Christian should enter the business world to 
introduce the Christian spirit into it. There were others 
who felt that the strategic vocational job is to work for 
fundamental change in the social order. The Commis- 
sion felt that in the Student Christian Association there 
are resources of brains, ability, and personality, and 
that we are living in a day when an outworn order is 
falling into decay. Out of the ruins a new order of 
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peace and justice are struggling to be born. The Stu- 
dent Christian Movement must provide channels 
through which the resources of student youth can be 
brought to bear upon the strategic work of the world 
in our day. 


COMMISSION VI 
Economics and Labor 

The severe economic struggle in American life is 
recognized as due largely to the method of production 
in which, under capitalism, one group owns while an- 
other works the means of production. The immediate 
results are inequality of income and opportunity; eco- 
nomic waste; unemployment and poverty; inadequate 
housing and bad working conditions; injustice; pres- 
sure and violence. The Commission therefore recom- 
mends that Christian Associations: organize and par- 
ticipate in campus cooperatives; join in the education 
of the community along cooperative lines; protest the 
tax on consumers’ goods; study and actively support 
movements working for public ownership of utilities, 
natural monopolies and natural resources; attempt to 
overcome the illiteracy of students with regard to basic 
economic problems; attempt to bridge the gap between 
workers and students by inviting workers to speak to 
student groups; sending student delegation to union 
meetings; making it possible for students to participate 
in workers education projects and labor organization 
activities; support the American Youth Act and the 
extension of the N. Y. A.; support underprivileged 
groups in their demands for better social conditions; 
support collective bargaining and labor organization; 
buy union made goods; set up study groups in the 
field of economics; support, as individuals, political 
parties working for the betterment of society; develop 
a mechanism for fostering non-violent techniques in the 
field of economics. 


COMMISSION VII 
Students and the Christian Faith 

The Commission recognizes that the Student Chris- 
tian Movement program takes place in a welter of ac- 
tivities which claim the attention and allegiance of stu- 
dents by seeming to satisfy the basic and legitimate 
human cravings such as economic well-being, adven- 
ture, spiritual security, purpose for living, knowledge, 
justice, creativity, beauty, joy, love, social success, 
friendship, etc. The Commission is confident that these 
desires can only be fulfilled by intelligent commitment 
to the God of the Christian faith. It is the task of the 
Student Christian Movement to help students see the 
relevancy of the Christian faith for modern life. In 
building a program to this end the Commission suggests 
the desirability of recognizing three general classes of 
students: those who are indifferent, preoccupied, com- 
placent ; those who are nominal, lazy, groping or timid 
Christians; those who are mature, convinced and grow- 
ing Christians. 

For the indifferent and complacent group the Com- 
mission recommends: a program based on students’ 
present concerns and activities, discussion groups on 
current campus problems, showing their relation to 
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Christian principles; conferences definitely planned for 
this group; forums on religious subjects in which 
agnostics are invited to participate; tackling campus 
problems or larger social issues in which religiously 
indifferent students are interested. 

For the nominal, groping or timid Christians the 
Commission recommends activities designed to clarify 
religious experiences and concepts. This may be done 
through critical study of the Bible, in informal fireside 
discussions and in intercollegiate conferences. 

For the convinced and growing Christians the Com- 
mission suggests an approach through disciplinary ex- 
periences tending to develop and intensify the religious 
life of individuals and groups. Suggested methods 
are: study of the Oxford Conference report; study 
of the life of Jesus by modern and critical methods; 
participation in small fellowship groups (fireside or 
worship); incorporation of worship and prayer into 
daily living; reading books of a controversial and 
stimulating nature. 


COMMISSION VIII 
Students and the World Community 


The major concern of the Commission on Students 
and the World Community was the problem of interna- 
tional conflict, most clearly shown in the issue of peace 
and war. To help overcome the causes of international 
conflict and build a world community of trust and co- 
operation, the Commission recommends that Student 
Christian Associations : 


Affirm solidarity with Christian students in every land. 
The tragic conflicts between peoples call for a new and 
deeper consciousness of our essential oneness in the Church 
of Christ and for new efforts to make that unity helpful 
and effective. 

Recognize that as citizens we share responsibility for the 
injustice of many international policies, the inequitable dis- 
tribution of the world’s resources, and national self-as- 
sertiveness, which are the basic causes of most acts of 
military aggression. 

That we accept responsibility for working in our own 
country to eliminate the causes of conflict. 

Realize that acts of military aggression undertaken by 
nations cannot be justified. Regardless of expediency or 
final outcome, such action is to be condemned as rebellion 
against God’s moral law, and history will show the opera- 
tion of his judgment. Our common involvement in evil does 
not release us from the necessity of combating that evil. 

Give active support to the Far Eastern Student Emer- 
gency Fund. 

Do all possible to strengthen the forces making for peace. 

Recruit and train volunteers for working toward the 
World Christian Community at home and abroad. 

Organize groups to study seriously the responsibility of 
Christians in relation to major world conflicts. 

Exert influence upon political representatives so that po- 
litical action will sustain effective international cooperation. 

Strengthen the work of the Church Universal through 
exchange students, support and promotion of projects such 
as Yale-in-China and Oberlin-in-Shansi, and by inter- 
changes such as the India delegation. 


COMMISSION 1X 
The Christian Group On the Campus 


The Commission dealt with the purpose and function 
of the Association on the campus; its program; and 
its cooperative relationships with other groups. 
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Consultations and note-taking enhanced the value of the 
Program Laboratory exhibits 


The Christian group on the campus should regard 
themselves as a movement to express the Christian way 
of life. If this is to be an actuality there must be a 
prophetic fellowship at the core of the Movement. 

The Commission recommends that:* the Christian 
group work cooperatively with administrators, faculty 
members, other student Christian groups and _ local 
churches; that the Student Christian Movement train 
students who are potential Christian leaders and develop 
creative thinkers who will bring Christian thought to 
bear on the world’s pressing problems. 


COMMISSION X 
Students and the Educational System 

The Christian Associations must be concerned about 
the educational system because: (1) the Movement 
functions in the field of higher education; (2) religion 
cannot be a part of the college program but must be in- 
trinsic to the whole educational process, (3) there is a 
distinctive contribution to be made by Christians to 
basic educational philosophy and program. 

The Commission recommended that Christian Asso- 
ciations: study the total educational system of a college 
to locate areas of unmet need; devise plans for student 
participation in development of the curriculum and 
formulation of administrative policies; serve as a sup- 
plementary agency to fill the gaps in the educational 
system; assist in the development of a plan of voca- 
tional education; support the extension of educational 
opportunities for all people; analyze the effects of com- 
pulsory elements in education. 


COMMISSION XI 
Students and Agriculture 


The Commission recognized that the problems of 
agriculture are not isolated but are closely related to the 
economic and social health of the entire population ; 
that it is impossible to ignore the importance of a sound 
agricultural policy. 

The Commission dealt with three basic problems: 
conservation of soil; conservation of human resources 
and basic social institutions in rural areas; stabilization 
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of farm tenancy tenure and raising farm incomes. 
The Commission recommended that Student Chris- 
tian Associations: study the above problems ; 


clarify 
the Christian ethics involved: 


educate the campus 
through forums, discussions and field trips to rural 
communities; conduct adult forums in rural commu- 
do volunteer work in county agent’s offices and 
cooperate with farmers’ unions ; 


nities ; 
give active support to 
progressive farm legislation; buy from producers and 
consumers cooperatives. 


Cooperative Relations with Other Student and Religious Groups 
Many Assembly Commissions recommended coopera- 
tion with one or all of the following groups: 


g college 
administrations ; 


church student groups and _ local 
other student organizations, such as the Na- 
tional Student Federation of America, The American 
Student Union, and the American Youth Congress. 


churches ; 


Cooperation in one specific project with other groups 
should be done only when the purpose of the project 
and the methods to be used are in harmony with the 


philosophy of the Christian Associations. Cooperation 


on one specific project does not commit the Association 
| 


to the total program of the cooperating groups. 


a 
MAGIC KEYS 


(From page 60 
expression in a lunging mass movement suggestive of 
struggling people. 
spirituals, led by a Negro soloist. 
played and analyzed. 


an oppress The group sang the 
Bach chorales were 
“Never before had we realized 
the joy of expressing with our bodies what we feel and 
think. It has opened up a new avenue of activity for 
us’ "—this is typical of the response of students to work 
in the dance group. 

Games can be a creative and effective means for 
group participation. They can be international in char- 
acter and so can become another magic carpet to new 
lands and a key to new understanding. In the Assem- 
bly game room Mr. and Mrs. Lynn Rohrbaugh pre- 





The Game Room at McGuffey 
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sented a notable exhibit of games gathered literally from 
every corner of the world. 


The exhibit of Negro art at the National Assembly 
arrested the attention of large numbers. Out of the 
Harmon Foundation’s years of encouragement of crea- 
tive work by Negroes has emerged some notable 
achievements in art. Many individuals inquired about 
the possibility of securing the exhibit for a campus 
plan of interracial education. They were informed 
that this is possible on arrangement with the Harmon 
Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, New York City, on 
nominal terms. 


WAR IN THE ORIENT 
(From page 53.) 


Western powers in the Far East met face to face by a 
new vigorous economic and political interest from 
Japan. If, in the past, other nations really meant to 
help China establish political independence and unity, 
they should have given her every opportunity to achieve 
that end. But on the contrary, after one century's 
financial “assistance’’ to China, they still hold nearly 
all the great industries in China. The imminent dan- 
ger of another world war is often hinted at if Japan 
should establish absolute economic supremacy in the 
Far East, thus directly menacing the “Open Door’ of 
China. Like every lover of codperation, I do not want 
to see that happen. But I am not favorably impressed, 
either, with the way in which the Occidental powers 
have utterly closed the doors in their own lands and 
territories against Orientals. The existing economic 
nationalism in the West is far more absolute than the 
one now emerging in the East. 


We come now to a realization that both economic 
and political life as we know it today hardly show little, 
if any, signs of constructive readjustment to changing 
conditions. It is becoming clear increasingly that if the 
world continues to be governed under the system of 
sovereign nations which has developed, it is rapidly 
plunging toward self-destruction. 


I should like to call attention to one significant situa- 
tion with which I am personally familiar. It is, I am 
convinced, an entirely new situation in the history of 
man’s armed conflict: namely, the fact that from the 
beginning of this conflict last July up to the present 
time, hatred has not been expressed by the people on 
either side. Chinese residents in Japan are treated as 
naturally as before and in some cases warmer sym- 
On the other side, the 
picture is a little different, but the spirit is similar. The 
Chinese have never voiced a hatred of the Japanese 
people. And it is with this very fact that my hope for 
the future lies; if there is any way out of the terrible 
destruction to which the world otherwise is doomed, it 
is to be found in the hearts of the people of the world. 
It is from their hearts that a response can come to God, 
to his purpose and spirit! 


pathies have been expressed. 
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ACT NOW FOR PEACE 


What a Wide-awake Peace Committee in a Local Col- 
lege Should Be Doing Between Now and May 


HM AVE you made a careful study of the procedures of 
the National Student Assembly to discover what sug- 
gestions for peace action came out of this gathering of 
Christian students? (See especially the reports of the 
Commission discussions. ) 

Have you contributed time and money to the Far 
Eastern Student Emergency Fund, both as a method 
of strategic action for peace and a way of expressing 
your membership in a Christian Internationale cutting 
across barriers of race and nation? 

Are you exploiting all possible publicity channels? 
What about bulletin boards? Are you keeping them 
filled with challenging up-to-the-minute clippings, peace 
posters, cartoons? Are you taking advantage of the 
power for peace in drama? (Get your college dramatic 
club to put on Bury the Dead.) Are you getting peace 
emphasis into every cabinet meeting? Are you holding 
special peace forums or sponsoring peace lectures? Are 
you sending out well prepared peace deputations to 
near-by colleges and to church groups, young people's 
groups, Rotary clubs, labor unions, etc.? Have you pre- 
pared a good peace skit or similar program for your 
local radio station? (Most radio stations welcome pro- 
grams of high grade.) Are you getting timely peace 
articles into your college and community newspapers ? 

There are faculty members on your campus and 
leaders in your community who could and should in- 
clude peace emphasis in their lectures, preachers who 
could and would include peace emphasis in their ser- 
mons. Are you urging them to do this? 

The R. O. T. C. dresses men (and women!) up in 
beautiful uniforms and paints a glorious picture of what 
is fundamentally horrible and wrong. It is great educa- 
tion for militarism. Is there a R. O. T. C. on your 
campus? What are you doing to have it abolished? 
Are you an R. O. T. C. colonel? Or are they your 
heroes? Many college students have refused to attend 
R. O. T. C. balls. Have you? 

Is there a course on peace strategy in your college 
curriculum? The first such course came about as a 
result of student demand. What are you doing to dis- 
place courses on military strategy with courses on peace 
strategy? Are you urging professors to place greater 
stress on implications for peace involved in their 
courses—especially courses in history, economics and 
political science ? 

Doesn’t peace action necessitate information? Do 
you know why you take peace stands? Do you keep 
up with what is happening in the world? Have you as 
individuals and as groups mastered the necessary facts? 
There are other organizations on your campus inter- 
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ested in peace. Are they joined together in a united 
Student Peace Committee? If not, why don’t you take 
the initiative and form one? 

Does your college peace group prefer to work as an 
isolated peace unit? Or in cooperation with peace pro- 
grams of other colleges throughout the country join in 
the program of the National United Student Peace 
Committee? If the latter, be sure to participate in and 
help sponsor either local or intercollegiate conferences 
in February and March, sending in results to the United 
Student Peace Committee. 

Is the United States a democracy in which the people 
are sovereign? Are you exercising your sovereignty? 
What are you doing to influence your congressmen to 
support genuine peace legislation and to oppose mili- 
tarization? The political work of the United Peace 
Committee of Washington University was the chief 
cause for the defeat of a militaristic congressman who 
was replaced by a real friend of peace. There is no 
question that every peace letter or card which you write 
or get written to your congressmen or senators will 
have an effect. A personal or group conference with 
these representatives would be even better. If I were 
in a college peace committee I would work to get that 
committee to support: 


1. The Nye-Kvale Bill to demilitarize American colleges by 
making R. O. T. C. voluntary instead of compulsory. Urge 
your congressional representatives to support this bill. 


2. Proposed constitutional amendments by which the declara- 
tion or war and conscription of citizens would necessitate a 
popular referendum, thus taking the power from Congress. Sup- 
port the La Follette amendment. ‘ 


3. Any legislation which would change the so-called neutrality 
act by: 

a. providing for the inclusion of raw materials which can be 
used for munitions, ¢c.g., scrap iron—large quantities of 
which have gone to Japan; 

b. providing for distinction between aggressor and victim na- 
tions. 

4. Give voice to your support of the admirable efforts of Cor- 
dell Hull in the reciprocal trade treaties. Urge your congress- 
men to bring pressure to bear which would bring to an early 
consummation the proposed amendments between this country 
and Czechoslovakia and Great Britain. These treaties are basic 
ways of building peace. 








5. Voice your support of this country’s participation in the 
I. L. O. and urge your congressional representatives to make 
this support more real by seeing that this country lives up to 
the I. L. O.’s recommended standards 


And I would protest against: 


1. The increase (or even the mairitenance) of the already tar 
too burdensome military expenditures. 

2. The army mobilization plans embodied in such atrociously 
misleading (“Take the Profits Out of War’) bills as the Shep- 
pard-Hill and the Graves bills. 
whelmingly defeated. They would bring military dictatorishp 
(the worst form of fascism) to this country 


See that these bills are over- 


The above recommended political action is action 
which I would take—and you certainly have the right 
If you don’t know enough about these 
legislative proposals to act, find out about them and 


to disagree. 


about other methods of peace action by securing copies 


of “Handbook for Peace Action” (5c a copy from 
United Student Peace Committee, 600 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City) and material (much of which is 
free) from the National Peace Conference’s Campaign 
for World Economic Coéperation (8 West 40th Street, 
New York City). 

To exert real political pressure join with the Amer- 
ican Youth Congress and the United Student Peace 
Committee by sending a strong well-informed delegation 
to Youth’s Legislative Pilgrimage for Peace, Jobs and 
Education, March 10, 11 and 12, in Washington. Your 
delegates will have an opportunity to lobby for any 
peace legislation which they support. 

Watch for a word on the coming Peace Poll. Be 
sure to register your sentiment. 

After a year-round peace program which includes 
the many emphases suggested in this article, do you then 
have something very definite and dramatic to say to the 
world? Is intellectual discussion enough in combatting 
a system which employs emotional support? Are you 
willing to do more than discuss? Would you be will- 
ing to do more than discuss if war broke out? What 
can you do now that you could do then? Are you ready 
now to support a nation-wide student strike against war 
as a demonstration of what peace-minded Americans— 
students, professional and business people, and laborers 
—will do when war breaks out? If so, join the student 
strike against war, April 28, 1938, to demonstrate 
American students’ power for peace. 

In my opinion a Peace Committee which does these 
things is a good committee. 





“WHAT I$ GOD LIKE?” 


(From page 58.) 


Then, you say, “Surely we ought not to do so.” We 
must do so. To think 
of God in terms other than those drawn from the high- 
est of human experience is necessarily to think of him, 
for example, as a force, a first principle, an organism, 
a process, a principle of integration, a kind of ghostly 
spirit; is to think of him as very much less than a per- 
son. So to think of him is not a step upward; neces- 
sarily it is a step downward. 


Notice what the issue really is. 


The issue here is no more difficult than it is in our 
thought of each other and it is no less serious. 

Let me give you a simple illustration: If when I 
meet a friend he says to me, “‘How is that force in your 
home?’ if he is talking about my second son I can 
understand what he is saying. But if he never thinks 
of that boy except as a force it is not likely that our 
friendship will long continue. And if when he writes 
me he says, “Dear Integrating Process,” and if when he 
refers to my wife he says, “How is that organism to 
whom you are married ?’’—well! 


Have you ever lived with someone who treated you 
Or like a 
To think of God in those terms is to 
do him precisely the disservice that you do to me if you 
think of me in those terms, multiplied by the difference 
between the author of the universe and this impercep- 
tible minutia. Positively then, we should think of God 
quite fearlessly as Father, and then remind ourselves 
that he is always infinitely more than we can possibly 
conceive. 


like a process? 


ghostly spirit? 


Or like an organism? 


God is Father, suggested by common sense, supported 
by hard thinking, confirmed by pragmatic experience— 
our own, flittingly and yet for most of us sometimes 
surely—the experience of the saints, the experience 
supremely of the Saint, Jesus of Nazareth. For there 
are times that come to most of us when we can fall 
back on one thing and one thing only for our certainty 
of God. We see a figure walking down roads and 
climbing hills and meeting with people in the villages 
and cities of Galilee and Judea nineteen hundred years 
ago, and we sense something of the certainty and trust 
of that figure. I for myself would say if he could hold 


his faith in God under those circumstances, I can too, 
through him. 


Part of the 
back-to-college 
movement from 


the Assembly 
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THE 
ROUND WoRrLD 


This year the Day of Prayer for Students comes on 
February 20. The Call of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation to its members opens with a quotation 
from Isaiah 61: 1—‘The Lord hath anointed me to 
preach good tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me 
to bind up the brokenhearted, to proclaim liberty to the 
captives, and the opening of prison to them that are 
bound.” 

A call to a fellowship of prayer in a world like this! 
Is such an undertaking an illusion, an irresponsible ap- 
peal to spiritual dishonesty and hypocrisy? As we face 
a world situation characterized by a hopeless incapacity 
for mutual understanding, would it not be better, yes, 
more Christian, for us finally to abandon mere appear- 
ances? The officers of the Federation see our need 
exactly the contrary for the following reasons: 

Because we are conscious of our helplessness, we seek refuge 
with the Almighty God. 

Because the gulf that divides us is so great, there awakens in 
us the longing for the one Father’s house that we lost. 

Because we are at the mercy of force, and uninterruptedly 
employ it ourselves, we reach out after the kingdom of him 
who said: “But it shall not be so among you” (Mat. 20:6). 

Because our understanding of the meaning of things is so in- 

lequate and our spiritual powers are so limited, we await with 
expectancy the coming of the Holy Spirit, who “will guide us 
into all truth” (John 16:13). 

Because we suffer from our separation and loneliness, we look 
toward the companionship of the Body of Christ, which is prom- 
ised precisely to those whose efforts at mutual understanding 
have ended in naught. 

Because we know that even our best intentions are thwarted 
on all sides by limitations, because we are imprisoned by sin 
and death, we turn to God. 

Because we are unable of ourselves to pray, we ask, as once 
the disciples did, “Lord, teach us to pray.” 


ac 


These are just the days when united, continuous, un- 
broken fellowship across all boundaries is deeply 
needed! Let us turn to God our Father, and let us 
listen for what he has to say to us. So let us enter 
into the compelling, living fellowship of the Christian 
Student Federation around the world, and the world 
fellowship of Christ—His Church! 

3e sure to plan adequately for observance of this day 
of fellowship on your campus. A specially prepared 
service of worship, for student use, may be secured 
from any regional student office or from THE INTER- 
COLLEGIAN. 


OUR CHINESE COLLEAGUES 


The following is taken from a statement prepared 
for Christian students of all countries by a group of 
younger Christian leaders in China: 
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“We beseech our fellow Christian students in other 
countries to do at least two things: First, we hope 
that they will be able to see the seriousness of the situa- 
tion by an objective study and an unbiased investiga- 
tion of the background of the Sino-Japanese conflict. 
We hope, moreover, that they will see the challenge of 
this conflict to the Christian faith, and will not regard 
it as some transient political issue which we Christians 
have nothing to do with. Secondly, we hope that our 
fellow Christian students in other countries will use the 
result of their factual study as a basis for creating in- 
telligent public opinion. In our effort to seek the truth 
we must have the courage to accept that which is true 
and to expose that which is evil. Too much of the 
public opinion today is dominated by falsehood and 
misinformation. It is a Christian duty to open the eyes 
of the people and to sharpen their moral conscience. 
In the past the Christian Church has done a good deal 
in educating the public on issues of slavery, gladiatorial 
combats, prison reform, slum congestion, etc. Surely 
the same can be done on questions of military aggres- 
sion and the enforcement of peace. A vague desire for 
peace does not help matters in this day of rearmament 
and fascist militarism. We must go at the root causes 
and try to undermine them by implementing our factual 
understanding with some concrete action.” 


a 
WORLD COMMUNITY 


The Commission on Students and the World Chris- 
tian Community is composed of representatives of the 
National Intercollegiate Christian Council, the Student 
Volunteer Movement, and the University Committee of 
the Church Boards of Education. This group recently 
gathered in Montclair, New Jersey, for an all-day 
meeting. The chief concern of the Commission is to 
discover for the Student Christian Movement in Amer- 
ica the implications of the increasing interest in world 
Christian movements. What movements? The world 
conferences on Church, State, and Community; on 
Faith and Order, in England last summer; the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, composed of representa- 
tives of national Christian councils from every part of 
the world; and our own World’s Student Christian 
Federation. What is our relation as American Chris- 
tian students to these “movements”? Are there con- 
flicts of loyalties here with our loyalty to the world 
Christian fellowship? Have you any problems in this 
area which you would like help in solving? Have you 
any suggestions as to how the Commission may be of 
the greatest help to you and your campus? Replies 
may be addressed to Paul Braisted (Secretary for the 
Commission), 254 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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“work for the 


How can wm World Christian Com- 
First and foremost, we must know what oth- 
ers are thinking. And we must think steadily, clearly, 


persistently. Have you wondered where you could get 


munity? 


materials for study of these problems, for your per- 
sonal use, or for your international problems, or mis- 
sions, or Christian World Outreach study group? <A 
packet of literature has been assembled to assist you in 
just this way, and is now available at the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement office, for $1.50. It includes the mes- 
sages of the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences, a 
statement about the World Missionary Conference 
meeting in India next winter, a pamphlet on construc- 
tive peace, and Christianity and Eastern Conflicts, by 
William Paton. 
need ! 


Here are the source materials you 


And of course you and your groups are asking ques- 
tions about the right attitudes for Christian students in 
facing the conflicts of Asia at the present time! A new 
Study Outline has been prepared by the Commission 
and is now available at ten cents, at the S. V. M. office. 
It is built around four attitudes which may be conscien- 
tiously taken toward Far Eastern conflicts: 
one to four study periods. 


suitable for 
It includes statements of 
the issues, quotations illustrating positions already taken 
by various groups and individuals here and in Asia, and 
questions that drive one to the heart of the issues. 


. 
WORLD CONFERENCES 


Your contribution needed! 
burgh— 


Every decade (Edin- 
1910! Jerusalem—1928! and Madras, India— 
1938!) the International Missionary Council brings to- 
gether responsible leaders of the national Christian 
movements in every land. Study and discussion now 
centers upon the strengthening and building of the life 
of the world Church, especially in lands where the 
Church is younger and weaker. This is not to suggest 
that you wait for a report from India some day 

far from it! You can contribute to the discussion in 
these next weeks—as student groups are doing in other 


countries. How? 
(i) By sending your comments and those of your 
groups on the relationship of students — American 


Christian students—to the World-wide Christian Fel- 
lowship—the Church. How does such a loyalty strike 
you and thinking students on your campus? What 
bearing, if any, does this appear to have on your rela- 
tionship to the churches on or near your campus, or in 
your home community ? 

(2) By group study of one or more of the confer- 
ence commission topics. It would be of immense help 
in the process leading to Madras—and beyond into new 
adventures—if a volume of student thinking on these 
issues could be available to delegates sent to the con- 
ference. An outline for group study is now ready. 

Materials resulting from these studies, or “findings” 
now in hand, can be of great use to both the Madras 
Conference and the General Committee of the W. S. 
C. F. Send them to the Commission on Students and 
the World Christian Community, 254 Fourth Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 
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GHETTO BENCHES IN POLAND 

After several years of agitation by anti-Semitic stu- 
dent groups affiliate with reactionary political move- 
ments such as the National Democratic and the Na- 
tional Radical Parties, academic authorities in Poland 
officially introduced, in October and November of 1937, 
the segregation of Jewish students in 
Ghetto Benches are being introduced in the leading 
universities, polytechnic and commercial 
Poland. 


classrooms, 
schools of 


The first official Ghetto Bench in Poland appeared 
at the Lwow Polytechnic Institute. On October 4 the 
rector posted a notice explaining the seating arrange- 
ment whereby members of the Endek fraternity, affili- 
ated with an anti-Semitic party, were to occupy their 
section of the lecture hall while the members of the 
Jewish Student Society were assigned to another sec- 
tion. This is recognized as a Jim Crow device, which 
reactionary political factions have been demanding for 
years. 

Since the Ghetto system and the “Aryan paragraph” 
previously had been introduced in important branches 
of Polish commerce, industry and civil service with the 
tacit consent and even open aid of the authorities, in 
violation of the Constitution as well as of the Minorities 
Treaty, the official segregation of the Jewish students 
was regarded as a step toward legalizing the third-class 
status imposed on the entire Jewish population. 

The Ghetto Bench made its appearance, by order of 
the school authorities, in the various departments of 
the University of Warsaw before the end of October. 
In a considerable number of institutions the professors 
who read the regulations to the students voiced their 
opposition to this undemocratic step. A number of pro- 
fessors, seeing that the Jewish students preferred to 
stand during lectures rather than submit to the humilia- 
tion of the Ghetto Bench, delivered their lectures in a 
standing position by way of expressing sympathy. In 
the Warsaw School of Commerce the Ghetto Bench was 
introduced on October 24, as a penalty for the Jewish 
students who absented themselves from school to par- 
ticipate in the country-wide strike demonstration of 
October 19. On November 7 the Ghetto Bench was 
introduced in the Poznan Technical Institute, and on 
November 10 in the Poznan University. In the mean- 
time the Endek student groups undertook to segregate 
the Jewish students at the left side of the classrooms 
even where this arrangement had not been sanctioned 
by the academic authorities. The students, including 
many non-Jews, have steadfastly resisted such attempts, 
while the terrorist youth continued to provoke riots. 

The opposition to the Ghetto Bench manifested by 
intellectuals and democratic groups both in Poland and 
abroad is gathering momentum. The courageous strug- 
gle of the Jewish and democratic non-Jewish students, 
aided by liberal intellectuals, is motivated by the recog- 
nition that the Ghetto Bench is a concession to the Hit- 
lerists of Poland. Thus, the fight has become a sym- 
bolic rallying point for the democratic forces against the 
reactionary anti-Semitic Nazi-influenced and _ terrorist 
factions. STEPHEN S$. WISE. 
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MARCH OF 
EVENTS 


Exchange. Jack McMichael (Emory °37 and Chair- 
man of the National Student Assembly) goes to China 
n a Student Movement Exchange Fellowship. He 
sailed from Vancouver January 22 for a year of work 
with Chinese students. On his return he will give a 
vear to college and conference visits in the United 
States. Wide-awake local groups will lay early plans 
ior using him in strategic spots. 


The Necessity of Conferring is demonstrated by the 
fact that not less than five national student conferences 
met simultaneously during Christmas vacation. Be- 
sides the National Student Assembly at Oxford, Ohio, 
with 1,350 representatives of Christian Association 
eadership from 327 colleges, the following student 
groups met: National Methodist Student Conference 
vith a thousand delegates at St. Louis; American Stu- 
lent Union, 650 delegates on the Vassar campus; Asil- 
mar, the Pacific Coast regional conference, 484 dele- 


gates. 


Asilomar was modeled closely on the lines of the Na- 
tional Student Assembly. The nearly 500 students and 
faculty came from thirty-nine colleges, junior colleges 
and universities. It is hard to say exactly what was 
the high light of this conference. The morning rovnd- 
table discussions were based on the Assembly Commis- 
sons but the emphasis was what can the individual do 
rather than what can the Movement do. John Thomp- 
on was a profoundly stimulating platform speaker and 
\llan Hunter provided fine chapel leadership. The eve- 
ungs were devoted to panels on: The Church; Labor; 
Where my religious convictions have led me; -Inter- 
tational Areas of Conflict. This year Asilomar was 
lessed with beautiful sunny weather. 


For Democracy and Peace. One thousand, three 
undred and twenty delegates from 806 organizations 
tepresenting 4,406,408 people attended the 
ongress for Democracy and Peace in Pittsburgh, 
November 26-28. Youth came from farms, factories, 
nd religious organizations. Four hundred trade union 
The Congress acted on many 
sues centered around a two-point platform: (1) Pro- 
ect and extend democratic rights for all sections of the 
American people; (2) keep the U. S. A. out of war 
iid help keep war out of the world. The delegates 
upported: Repeal of the Oriental Exclusion Act; 
mti-lynching legislation; the annual student strike 
¥ainst war: boycott of Japanese 


People’s 


legates were present. 


oO 
SOC ds. 
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High points on the news front 


* 


“Youth, a World Problem” is a current publication 
of the N. Y. A. and is enlightening reading for students 
faced with F. D. R.’s recent slash in N. Y. A. expend- 
itures. 


New Idea in Peace Education. A contest promoted 
by the Christian Association of the University of Penn- 
sylvania offers prizes for the best posters, essays and 
public orations on “Pathways to World Peace.” 


Study on Sunday? Yes, answered Stanford Univer- 
sity students in a recent poll, and they said it so em- 
phatically that the administration opened the library on 
Sunday nights. 


Is Chivalry Dead? “If she dates you Dutch, she'll 
like you much.” “Girls, do you feel obligated after be- 
ing twice dated? Get away from his clutch—date the 
mug Dutch.” ‘Fellows, are you broke? Money gone 
like smoke? Don’t ask for a ‘touch’—date her Dutch.” 
“Don’t let your pride stand in the way of a rare good 
time—the Dutch Treat way!’ With such slogans the 
YW and YM of Park College carried on their cam- 
paign to institute Dutch-dating as a social tradition on 
their campus. After a week’s trial the student body 
voted for Dutch-dating by a two-thirds majority. The 
Y groups were motivated by the experience of the 
Estes Park Seminar last summer—Reported by Flor- 
ence Heacock. 





No Room for Intolerance. In its financial campaign 
the Northwestern Y went over its goal to raise a record 
amount of money since 1929. Phi Epsilon Pi, Jewish 
fraternity, contributed 100%. Why such a unanimous 
contribution to the Christian Association? A Jewish 
student answers: “The Y is one of the few liberal, tol- 
erant boys’ groups on campus; in its cabinet are Prot- 
estants, Catholics, Jews; its objective drives at the 
accomplishment of a ‘university’ brotherhood and it 
achieves this desire by catering to all Northwestern men 
regardless of racial, religious, financial, social, or even 
mental lines. Goodwill, tolerance and understanding 
are not commodities which can be bought and sold over 
the Marshall Field’s bargain counter. However, if big- 
otry, narrow-mindedness and prejudice are to be ban- 
ished from the campus it will be through groups which 
like the Y stand for liberal, fair ideals.” 


Farmers Unionize in North Dakota, and the Chris- 
tian Association at North Dakota Agricultural College 
is inaugurating a project to study the Farmers’ Union 
program. 








Lewis and Green Agree! At the Y. M. C. A.’s 
Founder’s Day celebration both William Green and 
John L. Lewis sent greetings and stressed the impor- 
tance of national activities for the guidance and coun- 
selling of youth. Mr. Lewis said, “The destiny of 
America lies in the hands of its young people. I regard 
the Y. M. C. A. as one of the most valuable institutions 
in our American life.” 

Making History in Arkansas. The Arkansas Student 
Christian Conference met at Hendrix College with 95 
students present, representing every college Association 
in Arkansas. This was the first conference with repre- 
sentatives from both Negro and white colleges to be 
held on a “white” college campus in Arkansas. 


Increased Codperation in Oklahoma. The Oklahoma 
State Y. M.-Y. W. Conference set up on every Okla- 
homa campus commissions on interpretation of religion, 
economics, and politics. On each campus two student 
leaders and one adult leader will sponsor the commis- 
sion groups, and they will attend a state conference 
each month at which the various campuses will report 
their work and seek to codrdinate the state's program. 

Something New Under the Sun. Harry Overstreet, 
head of the department of philosophy and psychology 
of the College of the City of New York and author of 
Influencing Human Behavior, became president of the 
newly organized Cooperative Book Club, not as an au- 
thor but as Stuart 
Chase and Robert Lynd became members of the board 
of directors of the book codép which has tackled the 
problem of book distribution. Under the present sys- 
tem less than one per cent of the people in the U. S. 
buy books regularly. Secure (free) “Readers Ob- 
server” from the Codperative Book Club, 5 East 57th 
Street, New York City. 

“The Case for Chastity” is the title of an article in 
the August Readers’ Digest. Central College (Ark. ) 
is one of the Y groups which have circulated widely. 


S.C. M. Visual Education on the Increase. The Na- 
tional Assembly included a more than usual emphasis 
Groups in the Rocky Mountain 
and New York State regions are showing motion pic- 
tures taken at their regional conferences in Estes Park 
and Silver Bay. In the Rocky Mountain region the 


‘a plain lover of good books.” 


on visual education. 





The Chicago Theological Seminary 


A graduate school, training men and 
women for the ministry and other forms of 
religious and social work. Located at the 
heart of America's greatest laboratory for 
urban and rural research. 


Flexible modern curriculum. University 
privileges. Opportunities for field work 
and self-help to qualified students. Further 
information on request. 

ALBERT W. PALMER 
President 


5757 University Avenue 
Chicago 
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W. S. C. F. Commission is recommending the use of 
movies which have international backgrounds. 

Man's World? The Council of State Governments 
reports a trend toward increased feminine participation 
in lawmaking, with 139 women as members of state 
legislatures, 44 per cent of them by reélection. 

Free Speech? The World Student Association re- 
ports that 1,500 students of the Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity who protested against the Japanese aggression 
in China were promptly drafted into the Japanese army, 

Betty Cooper of Washington State and Murray 
Branch of Virginia Union were elected co-chairmen of 
the National Intercollegiate Christian Council in its one- 
day session at Oxford (Ohio) following the National 


Assembly. N. I. C. C. action included votes to: work 
for increased interest and support of the American 
Youth Congress; pledge of support to the World 


Youth Congress (Vassar College next August); use 
of union label on N. I. C. C. printed matter; support 
of the organization of N. Y. A. workers as a means of 
implementing our interest in aid for American youth 
and in the passage of the American Youth Act; par- 
ticipation in the United Student Peace Committee and 
in its program; opposition to the Sheppard-Hill Bill; 
support of the Nye-Kvale Bill, reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, repeal of Oriental Exclusion Act; support of 
legislation and measures which would increase Amer- 
ica’s influence for peace in the world and would make 
for international cooperation. 








SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 


Corporate Name 
International Y. M. C. A. College 


GRADUATE 
DIVISION 


Professional 
Training 

for Teachers and 
Administrators 
in Health and 
Physical Educa- 
tion, Recreation, 
Social Group 
Work 

and Character 
Education 





Degrees: 
M.Ed. and M.P.E. 


The Joy of Effort 


UNDERGRADUATE DIVISION 


A four-year Arts and Science course leading to a B.S. degree. 
Professional majors in fields mentioned above with academic 
minors in Social Studies and the General Sciences. 

Graduates certified for teaching in colleges, high schools and 
private schools; executives prepared for service in social and 
religious agencies. including the Y.M.C.A., Churches, Boys’ Clubs, 
Boy Scouts, Settlements, Playgrounds and Youth Centers. 


For information write: ALBERT A. MANN, Dean 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 


Please mention The Intercollegian 
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JHE PROSPECT FOR YOUTH 


Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence. November, 1937. $2.00. 


“The discovery of youth is one of the by-products of the de- 
ression.”” Problems of college students are seen in better per- 
gective against the background of American youth problems in 
seneral, and these in turn against the background of youth the 
vorld over. It is one of the virtues of this series of articles by 
twenty-five sociologists and educators that the “youth problem” 
s viewed both comprehensively and with considerable factual 
ictail. Among the interesting topics are “Youth and the Com- 
munity,” “Youth and the Job,” “Youth and Marriage,” “Youth 
Movements in the United States.” 
One recurring theme is an awareness of the limitations of 
rograms for youth in totalitarian states, coupled with a recog- 
ition of the demand for more adequate provision for the needs 
f youth in a democracy. “For American youth today, whether 
a the colleges, on the farms, in the factories, or among the un- 
mployed, there is no dominant ideal around which the enthu- 
jasm of their age may center.” For those who are concerned 
about working out more clearly the rdle of Christian students 
na democracy, this volume of The Annals supplies excellent 
ource material. Not the least of its contributions is a review 
fa number of current surveys across the country giving fur- 
ther information about the status and attitudes of American 
outh between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five. 

Paut M. Limpert. 
New College, Columbia University. 


A HISTORY OF THE EXPANSION OF CHRIS- 
NANITY; THE FIRST FIVE CENTURIES 


Scott $3.50. 


Sir Walter Raleigh set himself to write the history of the 
world. Professor Latourette has undertaken a work almost as 
omprehensive—the history of the spread of Christianity from 
ts beginnings until now. The work is intended to be not merely 
ichronicle of events but a study of all the causes, racial, politi- 
al, economic, intellectual, which have aided or retarded the 
rogress of Christianity throughout the centuries. There can 
eno question as to the value of such a work, which aims at 
winging the religious life of our own time into its right per- 
gective as part of a single great historical movement. Pro- 
ssor Latourette comes to his task with an admirable equip- 
nent. He is not only a trained historian, but has worked in 
is time as a foreign missionary. He is a profound scholar 
tho has studied his documents at first hand, although he con- 
sses to occasional use of translations, since he has a working 
mowledge of only about twenty languages! Above all, he 
mbines in singular manner the religious outlook with dis- 
lassionate judgment and is able to deal fairly with both sides 
Aevery struggle and controversy. In the present volume he 
wers the first five centuries—the period in which Christianity 
made its conquest of the Roman empire and began to spread 
at into lands as yet uncivilized. The story of this period is one 
vhich has often been told, but never from the point of view of 
tis writer. His interest is not so much in the development 
tthe church and its theology as in the mission. He seeks 
i determine the forces, within and without the church, which 
mabled the new religion to extend itself. He considers the 
arly centuries as only a part of a larger picture and tries to 
isover whether the forces then at work have continued to 
rate; and if so whether they are still acting in the same 
tanner and toward the same result. The book has thus a 
tue even for professional students of church history. It will 
able them to view familiar facts in a wider context. 


Kenneth Latourette. Harper. 


‘ANUARY, 1938 





THE BookSHELF 


The book is scholarly in every sense of the term; but it is 
simply written and tells a story of absorbing interest in an 
interesting way. The new lines of thought, opened in every 
chapter, cannot even be indicated in a brief notice. It is enough 
merely to call attention to a book of outstanding importance. 
The Christian religion, however regarded, has been the shaping 
influence in all modern history, and students in every field will 
unite in hoping that Professor Latourette will complete the 
great work which so successfully he has begun. 

E. F. Scorr. 

Union Theological Seminary. 


s 
TRAGEDY OF THE AGES 


By Max Hunterberg. Association Press. $1.50. 


This little book deserves careful reading by students who 
would understand the Jew and the persecution he has suffered. 
The author explodes the “Aryan” race myth, shows how anti- 
semitism is rooted in religious prejudice, and reveals the ways 
by which anti-semitic propaganda has been carried on. In these 
pages injustices against the Jew pile high. Considerable his- 
torical data is presented. Hitlerism in Germany, the most recent 
organized prosecution, is by no means the worst recorded. 

Rightfully, a part of the responsibility for the emergence of 
anti-semitism in Germany is placed upon the impossible terms 
of the Versailles Treaty, which needlessly humiliated and venge- 
fully penalized a proud people. The Jew, less than one per cent 
of Germany’s population, was a convenient scapegoat. Mr. 
Hunterberg deals severely—perhaps too severely—with the Ger- 
man Jews for permitting Hitler’s anti-semitism to develop un- 
challenged through the twenties and the early thirties. He 
seems to imply that, had they taken the trouble, they could have 
headed it off. He is, of course, correct in pointing out that the 
publication in 1932 of The German Jew came too late. Even the 
right thing is worth little or nothing when it appears too late. 

An introductory statement by Henry Smith Leiper, author of 
Blind Spots, emphasizes the importance of Hunterberg’s care- 
fully documented statements in the light of the efforts of “more 
than one hundred societies,” supported by no fewer than 1,000,000 
Americans, to spread the rabid anti-semitism of Germany in the 
United States. 

Three chapters, valuable in themselves but not directly related 
to the main thesis of the book, present representative Jewish 
views of Jesus, the opinions of great men about Jews, and non- 
Jewish views of anti-semitism, Particularly readable are the 
author’s excerpts from Dr. Lukatchewsky’s Medical Guide, 
which points to an imposing list of contributions to modern 
medical science by Jewish physicians and laboratory technicians. 
He presents, too, a long letter of Charlotte Reeve Conover to 
her Ohio home-town editor in which she pleads ironically for a 
complete boycott of Jewish musicians, comedians, scientists, 
jurists, etc. 

In a final short chapter, captioned “Internation Enlighten- 
ment,” the author expressed the conviction that the cure for 
anti-semitism is for the Jews to appeal to civilization, with Jew- 
ish philanthropic financiers launching an international campaign 
“to defend the honor of their people . . . safeguard the Christian 
home of the infectious disease of anti-semitism . . . and to unite 
the Jew and the Christian to protect civilization. . . .” 

Hunterberg’s book deals with a tragedy of the ages more 
than with the tragedy of the ages. For great as has been the 
damage done the Jews through persecution, the damage the per- 
secutors have done to themselves has been more tragic. One 
sees the Jew-baiter, whether now or in the past, committing a 
double crime—mistreating the Jew and brutalizing himself. The 
symptom of anti-semitism, that of ascribing to a whole group the 
misdeeds of an individual, is part and parcel of the general pat- 
tern of race prejudice; The American Negroes, for example, 
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severely handicapped by slavery, though their masters were 
handicapped more, are still lynched in America—particularly in 
the South. And tragic as are defenseless black men done to 
death by mobs, even more tragic are the white murderers who 
prostitute their courts and their religion to protect themselves 
from punishment. Society’s concern for Negroes who may be 
lynched, and for Jews who may be persecuted, should be sur- 
passed only by its concern for the people who may commit these 
crimes. 

The Hitlerization of religion in Germany comes as a corollary 
of Germany's exccssive nationalism. To be self-sufficient a na- 
tion must have its own God as well as its own army and navy. 
History clearly demonstrates that the concept of universal deity 
can come only as economic and qulitural forces become more 
universal. To hope for an effective monotheism among com 
peting nationalistic economic and cultural systems is wholly to 
misunderstand the vital forces which give definition and content 
to a people’s religion. If the United States becomes increasingly 
nationalistic, it may be expected that our entire culture, including 
our religious concepts, will be made to support this end. 

Agnes Scott College. ARTHUR RAPER. 


a 
CHRIST AND PRAYER: HOW TO PRAY 


Charles F. Andrews. Harper. $1.60 


William James wrote some remarkable words about prayer in 
his Psychology. He said: “We hear, in these days of scientific 
enlightenment, a great deal of discussion about the efficacy of 
prayer; and many reasons are given us why we should not 
pray, whilst others are given why we should. But in all this 
very little is said of the reason why we do pray, which is 
simply that we cannot help praying.” The issue is not quite so 
simple and easy as James makes it to be in his famous chapter. 

It would be difficult to find a better guide into the life of fel- 
lowship with Christ and of vital prayer than Charles Andrews, 
whom we love to call “Charlie.” Like the chemistry professor 
who lectures with test tube in hand and who convinces you be- 
cause you see things happening before your eyes, so Charles 
Andrews talks about Christ and about prayer out of a life of 
experience which carries a convincing type of demonstration 
with it. 

The book is built around Christ’s prayers and his teaching 
about the way to pray. We are so apt to repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer with speed and in an unthinking concert, sliding over 
the word unconsciously, that it will do every reader good to 
have this man of rich experience hold us up until we see with 
him what the great familiar words really mean and the depth 
of life to which they carry us. Rurus M. Jongs. 


Haverford College. 
a’ 


“Lord, revive thy Church, and begin with me.” 


(Chinese Church.) 





YOU HAVE 
e|| A DUTY 
IN SPAIN 


You hate war. But do you love people? That, above all, 
makes peace. Help the Spanish people impartially as a 
single body of misery, in Christian witness to the healing 
power of goodwill. 


Give to the Non-Partisan 
Spanish Child Feeding Mission 
of the 


American Friends Service Committee 
20 South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











PAMPHLETS 


Tue Gac on TEACHING. Committee on Academic Freede 
Facts concerning laws restricting the freedom of teachig 
Gives some lesser-known information regarding anti-evol@ 
tion laws, laws for and against Bible-reading in schools, 
well as a summary of more recent legislation concerning loy 
alty oaths, “teaching” of communism, etc. (American Ci 
Liberties Union. 10c.) 


YouTH-SERVING ORGANIZATIONS. A _ survey and descripti 
directory of national non-governmental associations, wi 
foreword by Homer P. Rainey, Director. There are 330 
them. This report briefly reviews the purpose and activi 
of each, with other pertinent information. (American You 
Commission, Washington, D. C.) $1.50. 


WHO'S WHO 


Y. T. Wu—tTraveling to China via Europe to return to } 
leadership responsibilities with Christian youth. 

Jack McMicnaeit—Chairman of National Student Assemb 
headed toward China in response to the invitation of the Cf 
nese Student Christian Movement. 

Rost Trertin—Secretary, World’s Student Christian Fede 
tion; returning to Geneva via Europe. 

Toru Matsumoto—Student at Union Theological Semin 

Henry P. Van Dusen—Author of “The Plain Man Seé 
for God,” and other books widely read in the Student Christi 
Movement. 


ELIZABETH FARROW—Student in religious journalism, Teac 
ers College, Columbia University. 


what 


happened 
at the Assembly 


is of first moment to any campus Christian grow 


The Assembly Report will contain: 


THE PLATFORM ADDRESSES 


by Edwin E. Aubrey; John Benne 
T. Z. Koo; Rose Terlin; Howard Th 
man; Henry P. Van Dusen. 


WORSHIP SERVICES 
by Bishop Scarlett 


COMMISSION ACTIONS 


(eleven Commission Reports) 


PROGRAM LABORATORY 


Summary of new program techniaq 
use of drama and movies, creat 
leisure; program emphasis. Lists 
resource materials, etc. 


Ready February 25th 
= = PRE-PUBLICATION Price $1.50 


(After February 25th, $2.00) 
Order through THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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